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Glenn  Dumke 
—  Longtime 
Chancellor 


Glenn  S.  Dumke,  former  presi 
dent  of  San  Francisco  State  Univer 
sity  and  later  chancellor  of  the  16- 
campus  California  State  University 
system,  died  at  his  Los  Angeles 
home  Thursday  at  the  age  of  72 

Chancellor  W.  Ann  Reynolds, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Dumke  when  he 
retired  in  1982,  said,  "He  was  re 
spected  by  everyone  who  knew  him 
and  he  will  be  greatly  missed." 

During  his  20  years  as  chancel 
lor,  enrollment  in  the  system  tripled 
to  319,000  students  and  three  cam 
puses  were  added. 

He  took  the  top  post  at  San 
Francisco  State  in  1957  and  guided 
the  school  during  the  time  campus 
revolution  was  building  in  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  country. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Dumke  became 
vice  chancellor,  and  after  a  year 
took  over  the  chancellor's  job. 

The  turmoil  and  rapid  change 
that  campuses  were  experiencing 
during  the  '60s  influenced  Ameri 
can  attitudes  toward  higher  educa 
tion,  Mr.  Dumke  said  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement. 

"The  public  lost  confidence. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  our 
universities  became  political,  parti 
san,  took  positions.  Universities 
can't  afford  to  do  that  They  must 
be  objective." 

Mr.  Dumke  was  awarded  nine 
honorary  doctoral  degrees  from 
universities  nationwide. 
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PREFACE 


California  government  and  politics  from  1966  through  1974  are  the  focus  of 
the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  of  the  state  Government  History  Documenta 
tion  Project,  conducted  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  with  the  participation  of  the  oral  history  programs  at  the  Davis  and 
Los  Angeles  campuses  of  the  University  of  California,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
and  California  State  University  at  Fullerton.   This  series  of  interviews  carries 
forward  studies  of  significant  issues  and  processes  in  public  administration 
begun  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in  1969.   In  previous  series,  inter 
views  with  over  220  legislators,  elected  and  appointed  officials,  and  others 
active  in  public  life  during  the  governorships  of  Earl  Warren,  Goodwin  Knight, 
and  Edmund  Brown,  Sr.,  were  completed  and  are  now  available  to  scholars. 

The  first  unit  in  the  Government  History  Documentation  Project,  the  Earl 
Warren  Series,  produced  interviews  with  Warren  himself  and  others  centered  on 
key  developments  in  politics  and  government  administration  at  the  state  and 
county  level,  innovations  in  criminal  justice,  public  health,  and  social  welfare 
from  1925-1953.   Interviews  in  the  Knight-Brown  Era  continued  the  earlier 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  governor's  office  and  its  relations  with 
executive  departments  and  the  legislature,  and  explored  the  rapid  social  and 
economic  changes  in  the  years  1953-1966,  as  well  as  preserving  Brown's  own 
account  of  his  extensive  political  career.  Among  the  issues  documented  were 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Democratic  party;  establishment  of  the  California  Water 
Plan;  election  law  changes,  reapportionment  and  new  political  techniques; 
education  and  various  social  programs. 

During  Ronald  Reagan's  years  as  governor,  important  changes  became  evident 
in  California  government  and  politics.  His  administration  marked  an  end  to  the 
progressive  period  which  had  provided  the  determining,  outlines  of  government 
organization  and  political  strategy  since  1910  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
limits  in  state  policy  and  programs,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  clear. 
Interviews  in  this  series  deal  with  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  increase 
government  efficiency  and  economy  and  with  organizational  innovations  designed 
to  expand  the  management  capability  of  the  governor's  office,  as  well  as  critical 
aspects  of  state  health,  education,  welfare,  conservation,  and  criminal  justice 
programs.   Legislative  and  executive  department  narrators  provide  their  perspec 
tives  on  these  efforts  and  their  impact  on  the  continuing  process  of  legislative 
and  elective  politics. 

Work  began  on  the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  in  1979.  Planning  and 
research  for  this  phase  of  the  project  were  augmented  by  participation  of  other 
oral  history  programs  with  experience  in  public  affairs .   Additional  advisors 
were  selected  to  provide  relevant  background  for  identifying  persons  to  be 
interviewed  and  understanding  of  issues  to  be  documented.   Project  research 
files,  developed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  staff  to  provide  a 
systematic  background  for  questions,  were  updated  to  add  personal,  topical,  and 
chronological  data  for  the  Reagan  period  to  the  existing  base  of  information 
for  1925  through  1966,  and  to  supplement  research  by  participating  programs  as 
needed.   Valuable,  continuing  assistance  in  preparing  for  interviews  was 
provided  by  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  University,  which  houses  the 
Ronald  Reagan  Papers,  and  by  the  State  Archives  in  Sacramento. 


An  effort  was  made  to  select  a  range  of  interviewees  that  would  reflect 
the  increase  in  government  responsibilities  and  that  would  represent  diverse 
points  of  view.   In  general,  participating  programs  were  contracted  to  conduct 
interviews  on  topics  with  which  they  have  particular  expertise,  with  persons 
presently  located  nearby.  Each  interview  is  identified  as  to  the  originating 
institution.  Most  interviewees  have  been  queried  on  a  limited  number  of  topics 
with  which  they  were  personally  connected;  a  few  narrators  with  unusual  breadth 
of  experience  have  been  asked  to  discuss  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  When 
possible,  the  interviews  have  traced  the  course  of  specific  issues  leading  up 
to  and  resulting  from  events  during  the  Reagan  administration  in  order  to 
develop  a  sense  of  the  continuity  and  interrelationships  that  are  a  significant 
aspect  of  the  government  process. 

Throughout  Reagan's  years  as  governor,  there  was  considerable  interest  and 
speculation  concerning  his  potential  for  the  presidency;  by  the  time  interview 
ing  for  this  project  began  in  late  1980,  he  was  indeed  president.  Project 
interviewers  have  attempted,  where  appropriate,  to  retrieve  recollections  of 
that  contemporary  concern  as  it  operated  in  the  governor's  office.   The  intent 
of  the  present  interviews,  however,  is  to  document  the  course  of  California 
government  from  1967  to  1974,  and  Reagan's  impact  on  it.  While  many  interview 
ees  frame  their  narratives  of  the  Sacramento  years  in  relation  to  goals  and 
performance  of  Reagan's  national  administration,  their  comments  often  clarify 
aspects  of  the  gubernatorial  period  that  were  not  clear  at  the  time.  Like 
other  historical  documentation,  these  oral  histories  do  not  in  themselves 
provide  the  complete  record  of  the  past.  It  is  hoped  that  they  offer  firsthand 
experience  of  passions  and  personalities  that  have  influenced  significant  events 
past  and  present. 


The  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  was  begun  with  funding  from  the 
California  legislature  via  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
continued  through  the  generosity  of  various  individual  donors.   Several 
memoirs  have  been  funded  in  part  by  the  California  Women  in  Politics  Project 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  including  a 
matching  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  by  the  Sierra  Club  Project 
also  under  a  NEH  grant;  and  by  the  privately  funded  Bay  Area  State  and 
Regional  Planning  Project.  This  joint  funding  has  enabled  staff  working  with 
narrators  and  topics  related  to  several  projects  to  expand  the  scope  and 
thoroughness  of  each  individual  interview  involved  by  careful  coordination  of 
their  work. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  California 
and  the  West.  The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  James  D. 
Hart,  Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  Willa  Baum,  head  of  the  Office. 
Copies  of  all  interviews  in  the  series  are  available  for  research  use  in 
The  Bancroft  Library,  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections,  and  the  State 
Archives  in  Sacramento.   Selected  interviews  are  also  available  at  other" 
manuscript  depositories. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


As  the  man  who  presided  over  creation  of  the  California  State 
University,  Glenn  S.  Dumke  provides  in  the  following  oral  history  an  important 
look  at  the  process  and  issues  involved  in  merging  an  assortment  of  local 
state  colleges  into  a  unified  system  that  included  nineteen  campuses  by  1982 
when  he  retired  as  chancellor.   Among  the  issues  discussed  are  the  upgrading 
of  state  colleges,  tensions  between  the  colleges  and  the  University  of 
California,  and  student  activism  in  the  1960s.   Dumke  also  recalls  working 
with  both  governors  Brown  and  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  on  higher  education 
matters. 

Dumke  was  president  of  San  Francisco  State,  considered  by  many  to  be 
California's  leading  teacher-training  institution,  when  he  was  asked  by  state 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Roy  Simpson  to  become  a  member  of 
Governor  Edmund  G.  "Pat"  Brown,  Sr.'s  committee  to  draft  a  Master  Plan  for 
Higher  Education.   The  interview  describes  the  extensive  debates  among 
educators  and  legislators  that  led  to  creation  of  the  Master  Plan  in  1961. 
The  plan  set  up  a  three-tiered  system  of  higher  education  composed  of 
community  colleges,  the  state  colleges,  and  the  University  of  California 
based  on  "the  principle  of  economy  and  efficiency  through  specialization  by 
segment." 

After  a  shaky  start  under  its  first  chancellor,  it  was  Dumke  who 
established  an  effective  central  administration  for  the  fledgling  state- 
college  system.   He  devoted  much  attention  to  increasing  the  colleges' 
academic  respectability,  which  he  refers  to  as  the  major  task  of  his  twenty 
years  as  chancellor.   He  also  presided  over  planning,  siting,  and  contruction 
of  extensive  new  facilities,  in  which  he  notes  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
able  trustees.   Initially  designated  the  California  State  Colleges,  Dumke 
eventually  negotiated  expansion  of  the  new  system's  role  and  title  to  the 
California  State  University,  including  accreditation  of  additional  instruc 
tional  programs,  master's  degree  programs,  and  some  doctorates  issued 
jointly  with  the  University  of  California. 

The  negotiations  included  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
provided  for  in  the  Master  Plan  to  deal  with  mutual  concerns  of  the  three 
tiers.   Although  the  Council  worked  reasonably  well,  Dumke  recalled,  in 
monitoring  expansion  of  the  two  upper  tiers  and  adjudicating  differences 
between  them,  it  did  a  poor  job  with  its  third  responsibility  of  representing 
the  financial  needs  of  higher  education.   The  Coordinating  Council  was  later 
reorganized  to  become  the  Postsecondary  Education  Commission  which  complicated 
matters  by  adding  legislators  to  discussions  among  educators. 


iv 


Perhaps  the  most  troubling  issue  of  Dumke's  tenure  was  student  civil 
rights  and  antiwar  protests,  most  notably  at  San  Francisco  State  in  the  late 
1960s.  Dumke  was  of  the  opinion  that  professional  agitators  were  trying  to 
use  the  campus  for  political  purposes,  and  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
insist  on  maintaining  order.   In  his  view,  political  crusaders  "practically 
ruined  public  support  for  higher  education,  and  we're  now  just  getting  it 
back."  Governor  Reagan  fully  agreed  that  peace  should  be  kept  on  the  campus 
and  that  firm  measures  were  in  order. 

Dumke  had  earlier  found  Reagan  responsive  in  granting  exemptions  to 
proposed  cuts  in  state  college  budgets.   On  state  university  funding  in 
general,  Reagan  "came  to  our  meetings  well  inf ormed. . . [he]  really  mastered 
our  complex  financial  information." 

Three  interviews  were  conducted  with  Mr.  Dumke  between  April  and  June 
1984.  He  met  with  the  interviewer,  Dr.  Sarah  Sharp,  in  his  San  Francisco 
office  where  he  was  then  president  of  the  Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies, 
organized  in  1974  by  members  of  the  Reagan  administration.   Dumke  responded 
thoughtfully  to  questions  based  on  the  interview  outline  sent  to  him  in 
advance. 

Additional  information  on  formation  of  the  state  college  system  may  be 
found  in  a  Regional  Oral  History  Office  interview  with  Roy  Simpson  and  in 
an  oral  history  now  in  process  with  CSU  trustee  Claudia  Hampton  on  minority 
education  issues.  At  this  writing,  an  extensive  project  to  document  the 
history  of  the  state  university  system  was  being  established  by  the  systemwide 
archives  at  California  State  University,  Dominguez  Hills. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Project  Director 
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I  YOUTH  AND  EARLY  CAREER  IN  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 
[Interview  1:  April  24,  1984] ## 


Sharp: 


Dumke: 


Sharp : 


Dumke : 


Sharp: 


I  know  you  were  born  in  the  Midwest,  in  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  you 
came  to  California  as  a  boy.   Maybe  you  could  just  tell  me  a  little 
about  your  youth  and  the  transition  of  coming  out  to  California. 

My  family  moved  out  here  when  I  was  five  years  old.   I  attended  the 
UCLA  Training  School,  which  was  then  in  little  bungalows  on  Melrose 
Avenue  in  Hollywood,  next  to  the  campus  which  is  now  LA  City  College — 
but  that  was  the  southern  branch,  known  as  the  University  of  California. 
There  was  a  very  prominent  and  well-known  teacher- educator  as  prin 
cipal  of  that  demonstration  school — Corinne  Seeds,  who  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  work  at  the  forefront  of  educational  experimentation 
at  that  time. 

I  know  I  was  in  a  situation  where  in  the  fifth  grade  I  had  had 
Latin  and  French.   We  were  publishing  books  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
things  that  wouldn't  be  anticipated  in  K  through  12  nowadays.   It  was 
a  very  interesting  experience,  and  if  you  moved  along,  you  could  skip 
grades.   I  was  in  the  second  grade,  third  grade,  and  fifth  grade,  and 
I  think  I  skipped  most  of  the  others.   Anyway,  it  was  a  good  experience, 
and  you  certainly  came  out  of  there  learning  quite  a  bit. 

Did  your  folks  pick  that  school  purposely  because  they  wanted  that 
kind  of  education  for  you? 

Yes.   Of  course,  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  it  was  close  to  my  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  aware  of  it  and  were  interested  in  that 
situation. 

You  went  to  Occidental  for  college.   What  prompted  that  particular 
decision? 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  57. 


Dumke: 


Sharp: 


Dumke: 


Sharp : 
Dumke: 

Sharp : 
Dumke: 
Sharp : 
Dumke: 


Sharp : 
Dumke: 


I  was  all  set  to  go  to  Cal  Tech,  and  I  was  fully  qualified  to  go  to 
Cal  Tech.   I  wanted  to  he  an  electrical  engineer.   The  Depression 
came  along  and  Occidental  offered  me  a  nice  scholarship.   So  I  went 
to  Occidental  and  became  a  history  major  instead  of  an  electrical 
engineer . 

When  I've  interviewed  other  people  who  were  children  during  the 
Depression,  and  their  lives  and  careers  were  disrupted,  I  have  always 
gotten  a  variety  of  responses.  Were  your  parents'  careers  changed? 

No,  my  father  was  in  the  food  business,  and  his  business  was  not  reall; 
affected  badly  by  the  Depression.   In  fact,  we  hardly  felt  it  at  all 
in  terms  of  family  finances.   Obviously,  everybody  else  was  feeling 
it.   Certainly  in  college  one  of  the  things  that  was  at  the  forefront 
of  our  consciousness  was  that  we  didn't  know  whether  or  not  we  were 
going  to  get  a  job  when  we  got  out;  we  were  all  worried  about  that 
and  concerned  about  the  future. 

Did  your  mother  work  outside  the  home? 

No,  not  until  after  my  father  died  later  on.  She  then  took  a  job 
in  the  title  department.  She  became  a  title  searcher  in  mid-life 
and  worked  until  her  mid-70s.  She  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  that. 

Do  you  have  brothers  and  sisters? 

One  sister.   She  is  teaching  in  Simi,  California. 

Did  she  go  to  Occidental  with  you? 

No,  she  went  to  college  in  the  Midwest.   I  can't  remember  the  name 

of  it;   I  think  it  was  in  Kansas.   Then  she  got  her  teaching  credential 

at  Pepperdine. 


I  know  that  you  went  to  UCLA  then,  for  your  graduate  work. 

I  went  to  Occidental  through  my  Master's  degree,  and  then  I  went  to 
UCLA  for  my  Ph.D.   I  started  out  at  Berkeley.   Herbert  Eugene  Bolton 
was  the  great  man  in  my  field,  and  I  had  planned  for  years  to  go  up 
and  work  under  him,  because  Occidental  had  a  professor  who  had  been 
a  student  of  Charles  Chapman  and  Bolton,  and  he  was  very  enthusiastic 
about  him — so  I  planned  to  go  to  Berkeley.   And  I  did  go  to  Berkeley, 
signed  up  at  the  International  House  and  was  all  set  to  go  and  start. 

Then  I  interviewed  Professor  Bolton.   He  had  over  seventy  people 
in  his  seminar,  he  was  trying  to  finish  a  couple  of  books  before  he 
retired,  and  he  had  one  more  year  before  retirement.   I  told  myself, 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  graduate  attention  I  really  anticipated. 


Dumke:          So,  I  turned  around  and  came  back  to  UCLA  and  worked  under  John 

Walton  Caughey.  We  had  seven  in  the  seminar  instead  of  seventy,  which 
was  much  better. 

Sharp:      I  couldn't  imagine  a  history  seminar  with  seventy  other  students. 

Dumke:      Well,  Bolton  was  so  busy.   He  had  such  a  reputation,  and  he  gave  the 

impression  of  being  hurried,  rushed,  and  under  pressure,  and  he  wanted 
to  complete  a  couple  of  things  before  he  retired.   It  just  didn't 
look  to  me  as  if  it  would  b.e  a  satisfactory  graduate  experience. 

Sharp:      And  all  of  his  books  are  at  least  that  thick  [gestures  several  inches]. 
He  always  had  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  him. 

So  you  went  back  to  Occidental  to  teach? 

Dumke:      Yes,  before  I  finished  my  degree  at  UCLA,  Occidental  had  hired  me  as 
a  part-time  professor.   Then  I  moved  into  the  regular  faculty  as  an 
instructor  and  I  worked  my  way  up  the  ranks — instructor,  assistant 
professor,  associate  professor,  full  professor,  and  finally  wound  up 
as  dean  of  the  faculty. 

Sharp:      What  was  your  interest  in  going  into  college  administration  away 
from  the  classroom? 

Dumke:      First,  my  move  into  college  administration  came  at  Occidental  when  I 
was  moved  from  a  full  professorship  to  the  deanship.   I  think  the 
reasons  are  almost  the  same  for  anyone  in  academics;  you  don't  prepare 
to  be  an  administrator,  you  prepare  to  teach  and  to  write,  and  that 
was  what  I  had  prepared  to  do.   I  enjoyed  writing  and  I  was  doing 
a  lot  of  it.   I  was  publishing  about  a  book  a  year  at  that  time. 

But  this  offer  came  along,  and  I  knew  the  president  and  liked  him, 
and  liked  the  college.   It  was  just  one  of  those  things  that  looked 
to  me  as  if  it  were  a  step  upward,  so  I  took  it,  and  from  that  time 
on  I  was  in  administration. 


Sharp: 
Dumke: 


Did  you  ever  consider  going  back  and  doing  some  teaching? 


Yes,  I  did  teaching  while  I  was  in  administration, 
a  class . 


I  always  taught 


When  I  became  president  of  San  Francisco  State,  I  taught  a  class. 
It  really  is  not  fair,  though,  to  a  class  to  have  a  busy  president 
teaching.   When  I  got  to  San  Francisco  State,  I  was  almost  immediately 
involved  in  the  Master  Plan  negotiation,  and  I  had  to  b.e  away  from  the 
campus  quite  a  bit.   I  just  felt  that  it  was  not  fair  to  the  class  to 
do  it,  so  I  changed  the  class  to  a  weekly  seminar.   Even  that  I  felt 
was  not  fair;   I  had  to  miss  so  many  sessions,  so  I  just  stopped. 

I  always  tried  to  teach  during  my  administrative  career. 


II  PRESIDENT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE,  1957-1961 


Sharp: 

Dumke: 


Sharp : 
Dumke: 

- 
Sharp : 

Dumke: 


What  led  up  to  your  going  to  San  Francisco  State  in  1957? 

I  had  been  in  the  accreditation  process.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Western  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  the  Western  Association; 
they  called  it  the  Western  College  Association  at  that  time.   It 
is  now  the  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.   I  got  pretty 
widely  acquainted;   I  knew  Roy  Simpson,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

One  day,  the  telephone  rang — Roy  called  me  up,  and  he  said,  "How 
would  you  like  to  be  president  of  San  Francisco  State?"  I  said,  "Well, 
I  hadn't  thought  about  it.  [laughs]  I've  only  seen  the  campus  once, 
and  it  was  under  construction.   How  long  do  I  have?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I'll  give  you  about  a  week" — I  think  it  was  eight 
days — but  I  have  to  know  right  away.  Don't  tell  anybody  about  this, 
because  the  press  will  be  all  over  the  place." 

So,  I  thought  about  it  for  several  days  and  talked  to  Arthur  Coons, 
my  boss.   Finally  I  decided  that  it  was  an  opportunity,  a  challenge, 
and  it  would  be  an  interesting  adventure,  so  I  took  it! 

What  were  the  circumstances  at  San  Francisco  State? 

Paul  Leonard,  the  former  president,  had  been  a  very  successful  presi 
dent  there,  but  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  American  University 
at  Beirut,  so  they  had  a  vacancy. 

Had  he  been  there  a  long  time? 

He  had  been  there  several  years.   He  did  a  good  job  there;   he  was 
very  popular  and  had  been  there  for  some  time.   He  had  negotiated,  I 
think,  the  move  from  the  old  campus  down  by  the  Mint  in  San  Francisco 
out  to  Lake  Merced. 


Sharp : 


Did  you  know  very  much  about  State  and  the  students? 


Dumke:      On  the  accrediting  commission  and  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a 

private  institution  that  was  of  rather  high  quality  and  high  academic 
demand,  we  sort  of  looked  down  on  the  state  colleges  at  that  time 
JlaughsJ.   I  was  acquainted  with  one  episode  when  Cal  State  Los 
Angeles,  which  at  that  time  was  Los  Angeles  State  College,  tried  for 
accreditation  and  couldn't  cut  it. 

When  I  joined  the  system,  I  discovered  that  they  had  only  half  a 
dozen  or  so  accredited  programs,  and  things  needed  to  be  shaped  up 
quality-wise  real  fast. 

I  accepted  that  as  my  major  responsibility — improving  the  academic 
quality  of  San  Francisco  State,  and  later  on,  of  the  system.   Now,  I 
am  very  proud  of  It;  we  have  nearly  two  hundred  accredited  programs, 
and  are  known  nationwide  for  high  academic  quality  for  teaching  uni 
versities.   But,  we  had  a  long  way  to  go. 

Sharp:      Did  that  enter  into  your  deciding  whether  or  not  to  go  to  State? 

Dumke:      I  knew  San  Francisco  S'tate  had  a  reputation  of  its  own.   San  Francisco 
State  was  one  of  the  b.etter  state  colleges  at  that  time.   It  had  a 
reputation  in  certain  fields  that  was  really  pretty  good.   It  was 
known  for  its  experimentation  in  teacher  education,  for  instance.   It 
had  done  a  lot  of  good  work  in  that.   It  was  strong  in  psychology, 
and  strong  in  the  humanities  and  the  creative  arts.  When  I  got  there, 
they  had  a  very  interesting  creative  writing  department.   They  had 
Walter  Van  Tilburg,  Clark,  Mark  Harris,  and  people  of  that  sort, 
which  was  very  well  done.   They  had  an  excellent  drama  department, 
excellent;  so  San  Francisco  State  was  doing  a  pretty  good  job. 

But  overall,  the  system  was  very  spotty  in  its  achievements. 
San  Francisco  State  had  a  reputation,  and  I  knew  it,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  I  went  there.   There  were  other  campuses  that  had  quite 

a  way  to  go . 

- 

Sharp:      I  thought  we  might  talk  about  your  years  as  president  of  San  Francisco 
State  because  they  have  some  bearing  on  some  of  the  questions  I  want 
to  ask  you  about  your  being  chancellor.   You've  just  talked  about 
some  of  the  big  issues  you  were  going  to  have  to  deal  with  once  you 
got  there,  but  this  was,  I  think,  before  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
period  of  student  activism. 

* 

Dumke:      Campus,  revolution? 

Sharp:      More  in  the  '60s,  pushing  into  the  '70s.   I  wondered  what  the  other 
concerns  were,  if  they  were  generally  finances? 

Dumke:      Well,  finances  are  always  a  problem;   they  are  always  with  us.   You 

always  have  a  finanacial  problem  in  higher  education.   You  never  have 
enough  money,  and  you  can  always  think  of  new  ways  to  ask  for  more. 


Dumke:         But  the  problems  at  San  Francisco  State,  I  felt,  had  to  do  with 
admissions.  We  were  under  a  rule  by  the  state,  and  we  still  are — 
that  for  x  number  of  students,  if  you  can  admit  only  half  of  them, 
you  take  the  half  that  comes  to  you  first  rather  than  the  half  that 
are  best.   I  always  resented  that;   I  felt  that  was  something  that 
needed  to  be  corrected.  We  did  make  some  progress  on  that  in  later 
years . 

They  were  giving  college  credit  for  courses  I  felt  were  primarily 
vocational,  perhaps  secondary  level,  and  we  did  something  about  that. 
The  graduate  program,  I  felt,  needed  strengthening,  and  we  got  to  work 
on  that.   I  think  now  that  San  Francisco  State  is  a  great  institution, 
but  it  needed  some  tightening  up.  Although  even  at  that  time,  as  I 
say,  it  had  a  pretty  good  reputation  in  many  fields. 

Sharp:      I  wonder  if  you  could  reflect  on,  especially  in  this  early  period, 

what  your  relationship  would  have  been  with  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
Sr.  He  was  coming  into  office  just  about  the  same  time  you  did. 

Dumke:      Well,  it  was  Governor  Brown,  you  know,  who  set  up  the  Master  Plan  team 
I  thought  he  did  a  very  wise  thing  in  appointing  educators  to  it  inste 
of  a  bunch  of  politicians.  He  and  I  always  got  along  well.   The  first 
Governor  Brown  was  a  very  easy  person  to  talk  to.  You  might  not 
always  agree  with  him,  hut  you  could  always  discuss  things,  unlike 
the  second  Governor  Brown  .£  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.]  whom  you  couldn't 
even  get  to,  to  talk  to.  But  Pat  Brown  was  always,  I  felt,  a  very 
good  chief  executive  and  certainly  was  supportive  of  education. 

Sharp:  I  had  seen  a  note  about  your  speaking  with  Pat  Brown  when  he  was  a 
gubernatorial  candidate  about  his  support  for  graduate  instruction 
at  the  state  colleges.  I  wonder  how  that  might  have  taken  place. 

Dumke:      One  of  the  things  we  were  groping  for  at  that  time  was  the  recognition 
by  the  state  that  the  state  colleges  at  that  time,  which  are  not  the 
State  University,  were  doing  a  job  that  was  quantitatively  very  im 
portant.   It  was  getting  to  the  point  where  we  were  turning  out  more 
graduates  than  the  University  of  California,  and  we  knew  we  would  be 
recognized  as  important  in  a  few  years,  and  we  were  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  our  campuses  and  our  programs.  But  we  were  never  given  the 
same  recognition  that  the  University  of  California  was  given. 

The  University  of  California  was  a  constitutional  body — Article 
IX,  Section  1  of  the  California  constitution — and  we  were  statutory. 
This  meant  that  we  had  a  line  item  budget  which  had  both  pre-audit 
and  post-audit  items,  and  we  were  second  guessed  by  budget  analysts' 
25,000  line  items  every  year.  We  were,  under  our  previous  definition, 
absolutely  restricted  from  doing  any  research. 

In  fact,  my  predecessors  in  the  system  were  mostly  from  the  field 
of  teacher  education.  There  was  one  other  president,  Neil  Siemens 
at  Humbolt,  who  was  a  math  major,  but  he  and  I  were  about  the  only 


Dumke : 


Sharp: 


Dumke: 


non-teacher  education  people  in  the  system. 

When  a  faculty  member  was  hired,  he  was  asked  if  he  wanted  to  do 
research,  and  if  he  said  yes,  he  wasn't  considered.   I  felt  that  was 
very  bad.   I  didn't  see  how  you  could  build  a  top-notch  faculty  without 
giving  people  the  chance  to  do  research  at  least  related  to  their 
teaching  specialty.   So,  I  began  working  on  that  right  away. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  tried  to  work  on  it — I  think  it  was 
a  mistaken  way  at  the  beginning — was  that  we  thought  of  giving  advanced 
degrees. 

Well,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  as  we  moved  into  the  problem  that 
the  state  could  not  afford  eighteen  baby  Berkeleys  with  the  nine  Uni 
versity  of  California  campuses  and  the  then  nineteen  State  University, 
state  college  campuses. 

I  came  to  feel  that  "differentiation  of  function"  was  very  appro 
priate  for  the  state.   I  think  that  has  been  a  very  excellent  answer 
for  California's  quality  in  terms  of  higher  education.   But,  at  that 
time,  we  were  groping,  and  we  were  looking  for  ways  to  improve  the 
prestige  and  the  recognition  of  the  state  colleges. 

You  know,  the  legislature,  characteristically,  talks  very  big 
about  teaching:   "Teaching  is  great;  we  want  the  professors  to  spend 
time  with  students.   We  don't  want  them  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  re 
searching.  " 

But  when  it  comes  to  giving  out  salaries,  it's  the  Nobel  laureates 
who  get  the  salaries,  and  the  teachers  take  what's  left.   I  always 
felt  that  this  was  a  paradox  that  had  to  have  attention  called  to  it, 
and  I  spent  twenty-five  years  calling  attention  to  it .   I  don't  think 
it  has  done  much  good,  and  it's  still  a  problem. 

That  was  what  we  were  doing;   we  were  looking  to  improve  the  image 
of  the  state  colleges — improve  their  quality — improve  their  recognition, 
because  we  knew  they  were  playing  a  very  important  role  in  California 
higher  education,  and  that  role  was  bound  to  increase  and  improve. 

1  went  to  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego  so  I  understand 
the  prejudice  against  San  Diego  State.   They  are  seen  as  two  separate 
systems . 

Yet  San  Diego  State  is  not  number  two.   In  many  departments  it  is 
much  better  than  the  University  of  San  Diego. 

It  was  interesting  that  of  the  people  who  applied  to  San  Francisco 
State  at  the  close  of  my  ;areer  there,  at  the  end  of  my  four  years, 
most  of  them  (I  think  there  was  one  year  I  took  a  count  of  about  70 
percent  of  the  people  there)  could  have  qualified  for  either  Berkeley 
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Dumke:      or  Stanford,  bet  they  came  to  San  Francisco  State  because  of  our 

programs.  This  caste-system  approach  I  have  never  felt  was  accurate 
at  all.  Yet  we  had  to  cope  with  it  because  that  was  in  the  public 
mind. 


Ill  INCEPTION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION,  19.61  AND  AFTER:   "SPECIALIZATION  BY  SEGMENTS" 


Sharp:      Let's  talk  about  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education.*  I  would  like 
to  know  what  bearing  the  work  on  the  Master  Plan  might  have  had  on 
your  work,  as  president  and  then  as  chancellor  later,  because  as 
chancellor  those  were  the  cards  you  were  dealt. 

Dumke:      Well,  as.  far  as  .my  impact  on  the  presidency  of  San  Francisco  State, 
I  had  to  go  to  so  many  meetings  that  finally  the  student  newspaper 
came  out  with  a  big  headline,  "Is  there  a  Dumke?"  They  didn't  even 
know  whether  I  existed. 

People  were  coming  into  southern  California  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
hundred  a  day,  and  they  were  theoretically  having  to  build  a  new 
elementary  school  a  week  in  Los  Angeles  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
population  influx.   People  were  just  flocking  in  here.   The  legislature 
was  troubled  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  population 
growth  and  maintain  reasonable  quality  and  reasonable  access,  and 
still  maintain  its.  principle  of  low  cost,  low  tuition  or  no  tuition, 
in  the  face  of  fiscal  limitations  of  the  state  and  its  population 
increase.   So  our  question  was,  how  could  we  do  it?  Or  if  we  could 
do  it.   The  Master  Plan  was  the  legislature's  answer. 

We  spent  nearly  a  year  {1959-1960]  thinking  about  the  matter  and 
having  committee  meetings.   The  chairman  of  the  Master  Plan  team  was 
Arthur  Coons,  my  former  boss  at  Occidental.   The  University  of  Cali 
fornia  was  represented  by  Dean  McHenry.   Howard  Champion  of  the  LA 
community  college  system  was  the  community  college  representative. 
Bob.  Wirt  represented  the  private  institutions;   he  was  from  Stanford 
at  that  time.   (It  was  before  his  presidency  at  Mills.) 

We  met  and  met  and  met.   We  came  up  with  a  very  simple  idea.   If 
the  state  of  California,  with  its  vastly  increasing  population,  its 
tidal  wave  of  people  coming  in,  and  its  interest  in  maintaining  edu- 


*There  is  a  great  deal  of  material  on  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
Education  in  California.   For  two  oral  history  interviews  on  the  plan, 
see  Education  Issues  and  Planning,  1953-1966,  Regional  Oral  History 
Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1980. 
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Dumke:      cational  quality  in  the  form  of  a  research  university  and  in  the 
form  of  teaching  state  colleges  and  junior  colleges,  were  to  be 
able  to  meet  that  challenge,  it  would  do  so  through  a  very  simple 
concept — specialization  by  segment.   Efficiency  and  economy  through 
specialization  by  segment.  That's  "differentiation  of  function" 
in  the  jargon  of  the  time. 

The  University  of  California  was  to  be  the  graduate  institution, 
basically  the  graduate  institution.   It  was  to  be  the  research 
institution  of  the  state.  There  could  be  professors  at  the 
University  of  California  assigned  to  research — nothing  else.   It 
was  to  have  the  advanced  graduate  work,  the  doctoral  and  post 
doctoral.   It  was  to  have  the  medical  schools  and  the  law  schools. 
It  was  not  to  build  an  undergraduate  empire;   it  was  to  have  an 
undergraduate  program  only  large  enough  to  support  a  strong  graduate 
program.  People  who  went  there  were  to  be  the  type  of  people  who 
would  want  to  go  into  advanced  university  work,  graduate  work,  and 
would  not  be  the  type  of  people  who  would  want  to  go  four  years  and 
then  go  out  and  get  a  job. 

The  state  college  system,  now  the  State  University,  was  to  be 
the  undergraduate  and  Master's  level  institution,  because  the 
University  of  California  was  not  much  interested  in  retaining  the 
Master's  degree  as  a  strong  offering.  They  offered  it,  but  it  was 
not  one  of  their  major  interests.  The  Ph.D.  was  their  major  interest 
The  Master's  degree  was  to  be  our  terminal  degree,  and  we  were  to 
concentrate  on  undergraduate  education.   Just  as  the  University  of 
California  was  not  to  build  an  undergraduate  empire,  we  were  not 
to  build  an  advanced  graduate  empire. 

Now,  the  lines  were  somewhat  fuzzy,  and  there  was  some  overlap. 
Of  course,  there  were  cooperative  doctoral  degrees  which  we  finally 
battled  through  and  got  accepted,  despite  UC's  misgivings.   I  did 
that  primarily  because  I  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
California  that  even  though  our  faculties  were  voluntary,  through  a 
self-denying  ordinance,  eliminating  themselves  from  advanced  graduate 
operations,  they  came  from  the  same  manpower  pools  as  the  University 
of  California  and  were  fully  qualified  to  give  graduate  work.   So 
we  had  that  as  a  token. 

The  community  colleges  were  to  limit  themselves  to  two  years . 
They  were  all,  of  course,  trying  to  become  four-year  institutions. 
They  were  to  have  two  major  jobs.  They  were  to  be  our  substitute 
for  the  European  technical  institute  for  the  two-year  vocational 
occupational  programs.  Also,  they  were  to  prepare  students  to  go 
further  at  either  the  state  college  or  the  university  or  private 
institutional  level. 

If 
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Dumke: 


Sharp: 


Dumke : 


That  was  the  Master  Plan.   Everything  else  about  the  Master  Plan 
were  fringes  and  unimportant  side  issues — the  admissions  program, 
the  financing  program — all  of  that  stuff  were  side  issues.  The 
Master  Plan  is  differentiation  of  function;   the  Master  Plan  is 
efficiency  and  economy  through  specialization  by  segment. 

Now,  through  that  efficiency  and  economy,  through  specializa 
tion  by  segment,  California  has  been  able  to  educate  thousands  and 
thousands  more  students  at  a  higher  level  of  educational  quality 
than  any  other  state. 

We  have  not  dissipated  our  resources  as  Illinois,  Arizona,  and 
most  other  states  have  done  by  having  battles  in  the  halls  of  the 
legislature  between  the  state  college- type  institution  and  the  land 
grant  university  over  prestigious  and  expensive  advanced  graduate 
degrees. 

Illinois  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  their  resources  have 
been  thinned  out,  because  everybody  and  his  brother  is  giving 
advanced  graduate  degrees  there  in  addition  to  Champagne-Urbana. 
But  that  has  happened  in  state  after  state. 

California  avoided  that.   By  saying,  "All  right,  we're  going 
to  put  all  our  chips  on  advanced  work  at  the  University  of  California; 
we're  going  to  put  our  chips  on  undergraduate  work  at  state  colleges, 
now  the  State  University;  we're  going  to  put  our  emphasis  on  two- 
year  vocational  training  at  the  junior  colleges;"  I  think  we've 
been  able  to  surpass  most  states  in  the  country  in  terms  of  access, 
in  terms  of  educational  quality,  and  general  educational  achievement. 
And  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  Master  Plan. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  that  is  that  many  have  copied  it.   We've 
got  all  kinds  of  people  coming  to  California  wanting  to  copy  it, 
and  there  is  state  after  state  now,  of  course,  that  have  copied 
part  or  all  of  the  Master  Plan.   Even  Australia,  for  instance,  has 
copied  part  of  it.   We  were  visited  constantly  over  the  years  by 
people  from  all  over  the  world  trying  to  imitate  what  we  were  doing. 

I  sent  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  you  wrote  in  1969  to  Jesse  Unruh, 
dated  August  5.   You  were  writing  it  actually  in  response  to  an 
article  which  Unruh  wrote  in  Compact  magazine,  in  June  1969.*  In 
your  letter  you  argued  for  the  necessity  of  "appropriate  teaching- 
oriented  research  in  the  state  colleges."  Could  we  talk  about  that? 

Well,  one  of  the  things  I  insisted  on  in  the  Donahoe  Act,  which  was 


*See  Appendices  for  copy  of  this  letter, 
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Dumke:      the  act  that  put  the  Master  Plan  into  effect,  was  to  include  the 

word  research  in  it.  The  University  of  California  was  very  worried 
about  competition  in  that  area.  We  finally  agreed  on  a  compromise, 
research  which  would  support  good  teaching,  which  would  be  related 
to  the  teaching  function.  Now,  of  course,  even  that's  a  pretty 
loose  definition,  b-ecause  if  you  are  a  professor  of  history,  you're 
going  to  write  articles  on  history,  and  that's  it. 

Even  so,  that  was  a  great  step  forward,  and  I  had  to  battle 
for  it,  because  some  members  of  the  senate  who  were  Old  Blues  didn't 
want  it,  and  the  university  was  kind  of  jealous  about  it.  We  did 
get  that  word  "research"  in  there,  and  that  has  been,  I  think,  a 
great  step  forward  as  far  as  the  State  University  is  concerned. 
We  also  had  the  joint  doctorate  which  was  another  step  in  that 
direction. 

Sharp:      Could  you  say  something  about  the  opposition  to  the  Master  Plan? 

Dumke:      At  the  time  most  of  the  opposition  was  particularized.   There  was 

considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  University  of  California 
interests,  some  of  the  university  alumni,  on  giving  the  state 
colleges  their  own  administration  and  their  own  board.   They  felt 
that  was  going  a  little  bit  too  far.   During  the  Master  Plan 
negotiations,  I  was  approached,  as  president  of  San  Francisco  State, 
with  an  offer  by  the  university  to  become  annexed  to  the  university. 
They  felt  San  Francisco  State  was  one  of  the  strongest  institutions, 
and  if  they  could  annex  our  strongest  institution,  they  wouldn't 
worry  about  some  of  the  others. 

So  there  was  tension  there,  and  there  was  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  University  of  California  that  maybe  their  prestige 
monopoly  was  going  to  be  eroded.   Clark  Kerr  himself  got,  I  think, 
rather  concerned  as  the  discussions  went  on,  particularly  about  the 
joint  doctoral  program.   We  had  quite  a  series  of  discussions  about 
that  before  that  was  agreed  to.   That  was  the  opposition,  really, 
to  the  Master  Plan  that  existed.   There  was  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  community-  college  people  who  felt  that  some  would  want 
to  go  ahead  and  strive  to  be  four-year  institutions. 

And,  of  course,  there  was  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  our 
faculty  who  did  not  want  to  be  limited  to  no  advanced  graduate  work. 
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IV  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE  SYSTEM: 
TENURE  AS  VICE  CHANCELLOR,  1961-1962 


Sharp : 


Dumke: 


Sharp: 


Dumke: 


Unless  you  have  some  other  notes  about  the  Master  Plan  process  that 
you  would  like  to  make,  I  thought  we  might  move  in  to  talking  about 
your  brief  tenure  as  vice  chancellor. 

All  right.   I  still  think  the  Master  Plan  is  the  logical  way  to  have 
California  higher  education  organized.   Periodically  there  are 
legislators  and  others  who  hope  to  get  a  little  publicity  out  of 
attacking  the  Master  Plan  and  saying  that  we  ought  to  change  it 
because  it  is  out  of  date. 

Efficiency  and  economy  through  specialization  by  segment  is 
not  out  of  date.   I  mean,  you  either  have  it  or  you  don't  have  it. 
If  you  want  to  abandon  the  efficiency  and  economy,  okay,  abandon  it, 
but  as  far  as  the  virtue  of  the  concept  is  concerned,  it  is  still 
very  timely  and  very  applicable. 

If  we  could  begin  with  just  a  few  notes  about  your  work  as  vice 
chancellor.   I'm  not  even  sure  when  that  occurred. 

Well,  it  occurred  at  the  end  of  '61;   I  can't  remember  the  exact 
time.   Buell  Gallagher  had  been  chosen  as  chancellor  of  the  system. 
When  our  board  was  organized,  a  committee  of  three  trustees,  including 
Louis  Heilbron,  whom  you  ought  to  see  in  San  Francisco  and,  I  think, 
Ted  Meriam,  who  lives  in  Chico  (you  ought  to  see  him.)   I  can't 
remember  who  the  third  one  was;   I  think  it  may  have  been  the  fellow 
who  runs  a  newspaper  column  in  Washington  now  and  formerly  had  an 
Oceans ide  newspaper — Tom  Braden;  I  know  those  two  were  on  the 
search  committee — 

They  chose  Buell  Gallagher  who  was  then  president  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York.   Buell  was  a  great  orator,  a  great  moral  leader, 
a  very  fine  person.   He  and  his  wife  moved  out  and  immediately 
became  very  unhappy,  particularly  Mrs.  Gallagher.   In  New  York, 
they  had  had  a  going  institution  and  a  house  to  live  in  and  all  of 
the  things  and  all  of  the  emoluments  that  went  with  that  prestigious 
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Dumke: 


Sharp: 


Dumke: 


Sharp: 


Dumke: 


presidency.  Here  they  were  on  th«i  frontier;   they  had  to  set  up 
everything  themselves.  There  was  no  fund  for  the  chancellor,  there 
was  no  house  for  the  chancellor;   everything  had  to  be  built  from 
scratch.   They  were  just  not  pleased  with  it — they  were  not  happy 
with  it.   Finally,  after  eight  months,  he  went  back  to  his  old  job. 


Then,  that  was  when  I  was  appointed. 
I  was  vice  chancellor.  I  had  been  invited 
chancellor  for  academic  affairs  and,  after 
being  president  of  San  Francisco  State  was 
I  enjoyed  it,  I  decided  to  take  it  because 
really  lay  with  the  system  in  terms  of  the 
this  state  was  going. 


That  was  the  period  that 
by  Buell  to  become  vice 
serious  thought,  because 
a  very  nice  position  and 
I  felt  that  the  future 
direction  education  in 


If  you  had  not  been  working  on  the  Master  Plan,  would  you  have  been 
that  interested  in  the  system? 

I  doubt  it.   I  think  that  year  of  study  of  the  Master  Plan  had  given 
me  a  lot  of  information  that  enabled  me  to  make  decisions  that  I 
wouldn't  otherwise  have  made. 

In  your  work  as  vice  chancellor,  I  didn't  know  really  what  that 
consisted  of. 

, 

We  were  busy  trying  to  shape  up  the  form  of  the  administration. 
We  had  a  very  simple  administrative  setup  at  that  time.   There  was 
the  chancellor  and  it  was  Buell;   there  was  the  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs  and  that  was  myself;  and  there  was  a  vice  chancellor 
for  fiscal  and  business  affairs,  and  then  there  was  an  executive  vice 
chancellor  and  that  was  Don  Leiffer;  he  is  living  in  San  Diego  now. 

During  that  period  of  transition,  Buell  had  worked  very  closely 
with  Don  Leiffer  even  before  I  joined  as  vice  chancellor.   Really, 
Don  was  doing  most  of  the  work.   The  workload  hadn't  been  distributed; 
we  hadn't  really  worked  out  a  practical  working  arrangement.   So 
that  period  of  a  few  months  was  mostly  exploratory.  We  were  trying 
to  find  out  what  each  other  should  be  doing  and  arguing  with  each 
other  as  to  who  should  do  what.  We  had  to  decide  how  to  get  it 
organized.   In  any  new  administration,  you  have  to  get  things  charted 
out,  figure  out  job-  descriptions,  and  who  is  going  to  do  what.   One 
of  the  interesting  aspects  of  it  was  that  Buell  wanted  to  do  every 
thing  himself  anyway.  He  was  one  of  these  administrators  who  liked 
to  have  power  completely  centralized  in  his  own  hands. 

And  as  a  former  president,  I  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the  time, 
because  he  would  not  meet  with  the  presidents.   He  wanted  to  just 
run  everything  right  from  his  shop  without  much  communication  and 
contact.   I  felt  that  the  only  way  for  the  system  really  to  operate 
effectively  would  be  for  the  chancellor  and  the  presidents  to  have 
a  very  close  working  relationship. 
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Dumke:  I  finally  prevailed  upon  him,  to  start  meeting  with  the  presidents. 

Of  course,  I  continued  that  during  my  chancellorship.  I  still  feel 
that  way.  I  think  that  the  chancellor  and  the  presidents  must  have 
a  sound  working  relationship  or  the  system  is  going  to  fall  apart. 

Sharp:      What  kind  of  influence  was  Roy  Simpson  in  this  period? 

Dumke:      Roy  established  it,  then  turned  it  over  to  us.   Roy  spent  most  of 
his  time  and  attention  on  K  through  12.  He  had  an  assistant,  [J.] 
Burton  Vasche,  who  later  on  became  president  of  Stanislaus,  who 
was  the  associate  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  state  colleges 
when  we  were  under  the  state  Department  of  Education.   Once  we  had 
been  established,  he  turned  us  over  and  let  us  go  our  own  way.  And 
he  was  relieved  because  the  K  through  12  system  in  California  was 
a  b>ig  enough  job  in  itself,  and  he  still  had  the  community- junior 
colleges  to  contend  with. 
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V  CHANCELLORSHIP  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM, 
1962-1982 


Transitions  for  the  System;   Faculty  Authority,  the  Coordinating 
Council,  and  the  Washington  Office 


Sharp:      I  think  we  should  get  some  notes  on  the  period  right  after  you 
became  chancellor.*  You  had  this  somewhat  uneven  start  with 
Chancellor  Gallagher  and  what  that  represented.   I  don't  know  if 
that  made  it  more  difficult  for  you  to  go  into  the  chancellorship. 

Dumke:      Well,  I  think  if  there  was  one  theme,  one  major  concern  that  was 
occupying  practically  everybody's  mind  during  the  first  years  of 
the  system,  it  was  establishing  the  system  and  determining  roles 
and  authority  between  and  among  the  administration  of  the  system, 
the  presidents  of  the  campuses,  and  the  faculties.  We  had  had,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  system,  several  faculty  organizations 
that  were  approaching  the  status  of  labor  unions.  They  were  member 
ship  organizations,  they  charged  dues,  they  were  moving  towards 
unionism.   Characteristic  of  the  state  colleges  before  I  came  into 
them  was  that  they  did  not  have  academic  senates;   they  did  not  have 
faculty  councils.  The  presidents  ran  them  with  very  direct  edict- 
type  administration. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  happened  to  me  when  I  became 
president  of  San  Francisco  State  was  that  I  was  waited  upon  by  a 
group  of  faculty  who  said,  "Your  predecessor  never  permitted  us  to 
have  a  faculty  council.  What's  your  attitude?" 


*There  are  a  number  of  articles  on  Glenn  Dumke  as  chancellor.   For 
example,  see  Kenneth  Lamott,  "Between  Marine  Corps  and  Kaffeeklatsch," 
Los  Angeles  Times.  West  Magazine,  November  14,  1971;  and,  Terrance  W. 
McGarry,  "Dumke 's  Departing  Words:   Basics  are  Best,"  Berkeley  Gazette 
May  26,  1982.   Dumke  also  suggests,  Donald  Gerth  and  James  0.  Haehn, 
and  associates,  An  Invisible  Giant;  the  California  State  Colleges, 
San  Francisco:   Jossey-Bass,  1971,  as  an  excellent  history  of  the  syst 
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Dumke:          "Well,"  I  said,  "I  have  never  worked  with  a  faculty  where  we 
did  not  have  a  faculty  council  or  an  academic  senate.   I  hope  you 
set  one  up.   The  only  qualification  is  that  I  must  be  a  member  of 
it.   I  don't  insist  on  chairing  it,  but,"  I  said,  "I  must  be  a 
member  of  it." 

So  we  set  one  up  in  San  Francisco.   One  of  the  first  things  I 
did  as  chancellor,  in  fact  the  second  administrative  act  that  I 
performed,  was  to  set  up  the  organization  of  a  statewide  academic 
senate,  because  I  felt  this  would  give  the  faculties  a  voice  in  the 
system-wide  administration,  and  it  would  remove  some  of  the  influence 
of  the  membership  organizations  that  were  moving  toward  unionism. 
The  academic  senate  immediately  came  under  the  control  of  some  of 
the  union-type  faculty  leaders  and  immediately  began  battling  with 
the  administration  of  the  system  and  the  board  over  authority. 

We  had  a  major  debate  over  what  "consultation"  meant.   To  the 
leaders  of  the  then  academic  senate,  consultation  meant  mutual  veto. 
To  us  in  administration  it  did  not  mean  mutual  veto.   It  meant  just 
what  it  was  supposed  to  mean — consultation,  and  we  would  study  each 
other's  position  and  come  out  with  the  best  answer. 

There  was  a  period  there  of  intense  agitation  and  conflict 
and,  in  some  cases,  acrimony  between  some  militant  leaders  of  the 
academic  senate  and  the  hoard  of  trustees  and  my  administration 
trying  to  settle  down  this  question  of  who  was  going  to  run  the 
shop.   It  took  many,  many  months  to  resolve  that.  We  established  a 
special  task  force,  a  special  commission,  to  study  the  matter.   It 
came  out  with  a  lengthy  report  which  did  not  provide  a  definitive 
answer.   We  had  special  meetings  all  over  the  state.   There  was 
question  as  to  whether  the  system  would  be  allowed  to  operate  as  a 
system  for  a  time,  or  fly  into  fragments,  but  we  finally  resolved 
it. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  have  to  be  some 
accepted  authority  on  the  part  of  the  central  administration.   Other 
wise,  the  system  would  not  endure,  and  it  was  just  going  to  be  an 
exercise  in  futility.   We  knew  if  the  system  collapsed  under  its 
then  organization,  another  system  would  be  organized  right  away, 
because  the  legislature  did  not  want  to  deal  with  all  of  the  separate 
campuses  in  terms  of  the  budget.   They  wanted  to  deal  with  a  single 
budget  approach. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  have  to  have  a  chancellor 
with  authority,  and  the  trustees  would  have  to  support  that  authority. 
We  had  a  board  at  that  time  which  was  willing  to  do  it,  and  that  was 
the  way  it  was  set  up.   We  gradually  resolved  these  problems  and 
came  out  with  a  central  administration  that  did  have  a  good  bit  of 
clout,  and  yet  was  more  decentralized  than  the  University  of 
California's  system. 
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Sharp:      I've  seen  a  couple  of  notes  about  your  early  chancellorship,  I  think 
it  was  in  '65  when  the  academic  senate  actually  voted  against  you. 

Dumke:      Yes,  every  once  in  a  while,  the  senate  would  come  under  the  leadershi 
of  people  who  wanted  to  oust  me  and  destroy  the  system. 

Sharp:      And  you  attribute  that  primarily  to  their  not  wanting  such  centralize! 
control? 


Dumke:      Well,  there  has  always  been  and  there  still  is  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  certain  faculty,  and  this  is  true  in  the  University  of 
California,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  Middlebury,  and  everywhere 
else,  that  universities  should  be  run  by  faculty,  and  I  mean  run  by 
faculty  with  all  of  the  decisions  made  by  faculty. 

It  isn't  a  practical  position  to  take;   it  has  been  tried,  and 
it  hasn't  worked.  You  cannot  under  that  organization  have  accounta 
bility,  and  you've  got  to  have  accountability  so  somebody  can  get 
blamed  when  things  go  wrong  and  so  there  can  be  a  change  in  direction 
But,  you  cannot  have  accountability  on  the  part  of  a  committee,  and 
the  faculties,  obviously,  want  to  run  everything  through  committees. 

There  are  several  faculties  on  every  campus  in  every  system  who 
are  philosophically  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  faculties  should  be 
in  absolute  control  of  the  university,  and  that  the  president  and 
the  chancellor  or  whatever  you  call  him  should  be  sort  of  a  clerk. 
The  faculty  should  be  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary,  and  the 
executive  should  be  a  very  weak  executive  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
legislature. 

I  did  not  agree  with  that  and  neither  did  our  board,  and  we  set 
up  a  different  system,  which,  I  think,  was  the  only  workable  one. 

Today  you  cannot  have  that  kind  of  decentralized  operation  in 
a  higher  educational  institution.   The  financial  problems  are  so 
intense,  and  in  public  institutions  the  political  problems  are  so 
critical,  that  you  cannot  operate  with  committee  control.   You've  got 
to  have  somebody  who  is  accountable  and  somebody  who  is  able  to  make 
decisions — somebody  who  can  be  taken  to  task  when  things  don't  go 
right. 

Sharp:      Also,  because  you  are  superimposing  the  Master  Plan,  would  that 
demand  some  centralization? 


Dumke:      And  yet  we  never  centralized  tightly.   I  delegated  a  lot  of  authority 
to  the  campuses,  to  the  presidents,  and  I  insisted  that  the  president: 
have  the  same  authority  campus-by-campus  that  I  had.   At  that,  we 
never  had  the  degree  of  central  control  that  the  University  of 
California  has,  because  the  University  of  California  grew  out  of 
a  mother  campus;   it  grew  out  of  UC  Berkeley.   Everything  else  was 
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Dumke: 

Sharp: 
Dumke: 


Sharp: 


Dumke : 


a  branch.   We  didn't;   we  were  pulled  together  with  several  institu 
tions  that  in  many  cases  had  no  desire  to  be  pulled  together.   So, 
we  had  a  little  different  job.  , 

The  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education  was  getting  going. 

We  set  it  up  in  the  Master  Plan.  We  set  it  up  in  an  ideal  form. 
It  was  composed  wholly  of  educators,  because,  we  said,  only  in  that 
way  can  you  have  decisions  made  only  once.   It  you  have  a  coordinating 
machinery  that  is  composed  of  politicians,  you  will  have  to  have 
every  decision  made  twice  because  they  will  propose  things  that  are 
unworkable,  and  the  educators  will  have  to  get  at  it  and  redo  it. 
It  worked  pretty  well  for  a  while,  but  the  legislature  insisted  that 
we  change  the  membership.   Gradually  it  was  changed  until  now  it's 
a  Postsecondary  Education  Commission  with  much  political  influence. 

Now,  early  on  in  a  couple  of  your  letters,  I  believe  it  is  in  this 
August  5,  1969  letter  to  Unruh  and  since  then,  there  has  been  some 
criticism  of  the  council's  lack  of  clout.* 

The  council  as  we  set  it  up  had  three  major  tasks.  One  of  them  was 
to  supervise  and  monitor  the  expansion  of  both  systems.   When  the 
University  of  California  wanted  to  build  a  new  campus,  the  council 
had  to  give  its  approval.   It  had  to  study  the  demographics;   it  had 
to  decide  whether  it  was.  needed.  That  was  one  of  the  problems  that 
the  Master  Plan  solved  well.   Every  legislator  wanted  a  state  college 
in  his  district,  and  it  was  just  ridiculous.   The  council  had  authority 
to  monitor  the  establishment  of  our  campuses,  and  that  was  done  very 
well.   The  council  did  an  excellent  job. 

II 

The  second  job  of  the  council  was  to  adjudicate  differences 
between  the  segments,  between  the  systems.   That  was  done  fairly 
well  in  some  cases,  and  not  so  well  in  others.   It  was  sort  of  a 
mediocre  achievement.   It  tried,  but  it  never  really  covered  all  the 
bases.   We  did  have  some  disputes;   we  did  have  some  problems  in 
terms  of  definition  of  turf  in  various  areas.   The  council  did  a  good 
jot*  in  some  areas  but  not  in  all. 

The  third  area,  representing  the  financial  needs  of  higher 
education  of  the  state,  it  did  a  very  poor  job.   It  never  really 
went  to  bat  for  us  in  the  way  that  we  hoped  it  would,  because  the 
legislature  constantly  wanted  to  look  upon  the  council  as  its  creature 
and  we  wanted  to  look  upon  it  as  our  creature.   That  was  why  we 
appointed  educators  to  it  in  the  first  place.   That  was  why  the 
legislature  changed  the  membership. 


*See  Appendices  for  copy  of  this  letter. 
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Sharp:      I  thought  we  might  pick  up  on  a  few  notes.  You've  mentioned  it 
just  briefly  in  the  relationship  with  the  legislature  of  how  you 
might  have  begun  to  work  that  out  in  your  first  several  years  as 
chancellor. 

Dumke:      I  can  make  a  general  statement  about  that,  and  I  think  :it's  incontro 
vertible.  The  legislature  looked  upon  our  system  as  its  baby.   It 
deeply  resented  the  constitutional  status  of  the  University  of 
California.  When  we  put  in  the  Master  Plan  our  request  that  we  be 
given  constitutional  status,  Senator  George  Miller,  Jr.  came  to  me 
and  he  said,  "If  you  think  that  we  are  going  to  give  you  constitutiona 
status  and  remove  you  from  our  control  in  the  way  the  university  is 
removed  from  our  control,  you've  got  another  think  coming."  He  said, 
"We're  never  going  to  do  it." 

We  still  don't  have  constitutional  status  although  there  is  a 
bill  up  now,  you  know,  ACR  46  providing  it,  that  is  to  be  voted  on. 
So  we  have  really  been  very  close  to  the  legislature.   The  legislature 
over  the  years,  has  been  very  good  to  us  because  we  were  their  baby. 
They  felt  they  had  more  responsibility  for  us  than  they  had  for  the 
university.  They  have  treated  us  pretty  well.   I  can't  really 
complain.   There  were  times,  of  course,  when  we  got  very  irritated 
and  pounded  the  desk  and  wanted  some  more,  but  generally  speaking, 
the  legislature  of  California  has  been  very  supportive  of  the  State 
University  system. 

Sharp:      We'll  get  into  this  next  time  when  we  talk  about  the  later  period, 

but  it  seems  the  administration  almost  got  quite  a  bit  closer  to  the 
legislature  in  the  plan  to  move  to  Sacramento. 

Dumke:      Well,  that  was  a  constant  struggle,  a  constant  struggle.   Every  year 
or  so  there  was  a  bill  to  move  us  to  Sacramento,  and  I  knew  very  well 
what  would  happen  if  we  went  to  Sacramento.   We  would  operate  in  the 
same  way  that  the  state  colleges  had  been  operating  under  the  state 
Department  of  Education.   We  would  merely  be  an  errand  boy  for  the 
legislature,  and  the  authority  of  our  system  and  the  board  would  be 
nothing.   So  our  board  joined  me  in  a  determination  to  stay  out  of 
Sacramento.   We  decided  to  move  the  headquarters  to  Los  Angeles 
because  the  University  of  California  was  in  the  north,  and  we  felt 
that  southern  California  was  rapidly  growing,  and  was  going  to  be  a 
major  center  of  our  institutions.  We  never  regretted  that.   But  every 
year,  almost  every  year,  we  had  a  bill  to  move  us  to  Sacramento.   And 
every  year  we  had  to  mobilize  political  defenses  against  that. 

The  one  thing  that  finally  solved  the  problem  was  when  we 
persuaded  the  city  of  Long  Beach  to  give  us  some  free  tide  lands. 
We  built  a  building,  bonded  it  and  substituted  the  bond  carrying 
charges  for  the  rent  we  had  been  paying.   Once  we  did  that,  the 
legislature  had  to  stop  because  it  would  have  interfered  with  the 
bonding  integrity  of  the  state  if  we  had  to  leave  that. 
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Sharp:      I  thought  we  might  talk  just  a  little  bit  more  about  Pat  Browr. 
What  I  would  like  for  you  to  do  is  to  tell  me  a  bit  about  your 
ongoing  relationship  with  him.  He  as  governor,  you  as  a  fairly  new 
chancellor.   Did  you  go  to  cabinet  meetings,  who  your  liaison  was— • 

Dumke:      No,  I  wasn't  a  cabo.net  officer.  The  chancellor  of  the  system  and 

the  president  of  the  university  were  not  cabinet  officers.   But,  we 
had  close  contact  with  him  and  every  year  we  would  have  a  full-scale 
budget  conference.   A  full  day  in  which  I  would  bring  up  half  a 
dozen  of  my  staff,  and  he'd  bring  his  Director  of  Finance  and  half 
a  dozen  of  his  staff.   We  would  spend  a  whole  day  going  over  the 
budget  trying  to  argue  him  into  presenting  in  the  governor's  budget 
something  that  we  felt  we  could  live  with. 

As  I  say,  he  was  quite  easy  to  deal  with.   We  didn't  always 
agree  with  him  on  everything,  and  there  was  one  year  when  there  was 
a  fiscal  crunch.   He  produced  what  everybody  called  the  "bare  bones 
budget."   It  was  one  of  the  worst  budgets  education  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  California.   But,  he  couldn't  help  it.   It  was  the  economy 
of  the  time.   We  had  a  struggle  over  that.   Generally  speaking,  my 
relationships  with  him  were  very  good. 

The  thing  that  was  always  underlying  our  relationship  was  our 
conviction  and  the  University  of  California's  conviction  that  Pat 
was  for  education.   He  would  do  everything  he  could  for  it  if  he  could 
possibly  manage  it.   He  was  always  very  helpful.   If  it  could  be  done, 
he  would  do  it,  and  Pat  was,  of  course,  one  of  those  who  believed  in 
government  assuming  large  responsibilities  and  having  a  tax  burden 
which  would  enable  government  to  do  a  lot  of  things.  He  was  not  a 
small  government  man.   He  was  very  friendly  to  education.   So  I  would 
say,  generally  speaking,  my  relationships  were  very  good  with  him. 
We  had  our  differences,  and  every  once  in  a  while  a  problem  would 
come  up  like  the  "bare  bones  budget",  but  other  than  that  it  was  very 
even. 

Sharp:      I  thought  we  might  set  ourselves  up  for  the  next  time  we  have  a  chance 
to  meet.   I  did  come  across  some  notes  about  John  Kehoe  who  was — 

Dumke:      Our  representative  in  Sacramento,  a  very  able  guy.* 


*For  Mr.  Kehoe 's  oral  history,  see  "Advocacy  for  Education,  Consumerism, 
and  Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  1966-1974,"  in  Legislative  Issue  Management 
and  Advocacy,  19.61-1974,  an  oral  history  interview  conducted  in  1982, 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  19.83. 
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Sharp: 

Dumke: 
Sharp : 


Dumke: 


Sharp : 


Dumke: 
Sharp : 


And  Washington, 
for  the  system. 

Sure. 


For  the  lack  of  a  better  word,  he  was  a  lobbyist 


It  was  very  fascinating  for  him  to  tell  me  about  the  California 
state  college  system  in  Washington,  D.C.   He  gave  me  a  very  good 
picture  of  his  work  as  trying  to  b.e  a  switchboard  operation  for 
some  of  the  funding  that  would  come  back  to  California  for  the 
college  system  from  the  different  large  federal  agencies.   I  guess 
it  was  1966,  something  like  $330  million  in  federal  dollars  came 
into  the  state  of  California  for  research  by  university  professors. 
He  was  able  to  get  close  to  $20  million  for  state  colleges.   It  was 
again  setting  up  some  competition  between  the  state  colleges  and  the 
university  to  get  federal  money  for  research. 

I  set  up  that  Washington  office  because  I  thought  it  was  badly 
needed,  and  it  has  been.  My  successor,  unfortunately,  disbanded  it. 
I  think  they  are  rethinking  it  now,  and  I  think  they  are  going  to 
re-establish  it  again,  because  we  certainly  need  a  voice  in  Washingtc 
That  Washington  office  has  been  very  helpful — not  only  in  explaining 
to  the  funding  sources  in  Washington  (and  in  those  days  they  were 
much  more  generous  than  they  are  now)  that  there  were  certain  activit 
programs,  and  projects  that  were  well  adapted  to  a  certain  campus, 
like  Cal  Poly  or  San  Diego  State  and  there  were  others  that  were 
better  adapted  to  a  system.   I  had  a  constant  ongoing  debate  with  the 
campus  presidents  over  that  division  of  responsibility. 

My  position  was  that  we  ought  to  help  each  other .   When  some 
thing  came  along  which  I  felt  would  be  suitable  for  one  of  the  campus 
I'd  refer  it.  When  something  came  along  to  one  of  them  that  they 
felt  would  be  suitable  for  the  system,  they  should  refer  it  to  the 
sys'tem.   Unfortunately  it  was  a  one-way  street.   I  would  refer  them 
to  the  single  campus  but  I  seldom  got  any  referrals  back.   So  it  took 
a  Washington  office,  really,  to  take  care  of  that,  and  that's  what 
it  accomplished.   We've  had  some  very  good  people  there.   My  last 
representative  was  a  Mrs.  Judith  Wortman.   I've  signed  her  up  on 
contract  now  to  do  some  work  for  this  institute  [Institute  for 
Contemporary  Studies].  You  might  have  a  talk  with  her  on  some 
occasion. 

Mr.  Kehoe  also  talked  about  the  Coordinating  Council  in  Washington. 
In  fact,  he  said  that  they  all  located  in  the  same  building,  the 
UC  representatives,  the  state  college  representatives,  and  the 
council  representatives. 

Everybody  was  in  the  same  building. 

He  said  the  legislative  analyst's  office  was  on  the  top  floor,  and 
UC  was  one  floor  b.elow  and  then  state  colleges.   According  to  Mr. 
Kehoe,  it  seemed  to  be  in  just  about  the  right  order.   Unfortunately, 
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Sharp:      the  Coordinating  Council  was  located  in  the  basement,  where  everybody 
thought  it  should  be  anyway.   The  Coordinating  Council,  he  thought, 
did  a  fairly  good  job,  but  was  in  a  sorry  position  overall. 

Dumke:      It  was  not  that  effective  in  those  years.   It  has  had  some  good 

leaders  on  occasion,  but  the  best  leader  it  has  had  had  to  have  been 
Pat  Callan.   I  helped  to  bring  him  to  that  job,  and  I  felt  he  has 
been  an  outstandingly  able  person  in  that  responsibility. 

Sharp:      When  you  set  up  the  Washington  office,  how  did  you  go  about  it? 
Did  you  have  to  get  permission  from  somebody  to  do  this? 

Dumke:      Well,  yes,  you  always  have  to  negotiate  and  maneuver  and  get  funds 

from  here  and  there.  We  had  the  state  partially  support  it,  and  the 
campuses  partially  supported  it.   It  was  never  fully  financed,  but 
we  were  scratching  around  to  get  funds  from  several  different  sources, 
We  did  have  state  support  up  until  recently,  and  then  a  couple  of 
years  ago  the  state  pulled  out.   We  thought  that  was  a  serious 
mistake,  because  that  Washington  office  is  saving  the  taxpayers  a 
lot  of  California  money. 


{Interview  2:   May  22,  1984JM 


Advocacy  in  the  Budget  Process;  Ronald  Reagan  as  the  New  Governor 

Sharp:      I  thought  what  we  would  start  with  are  some  questions  about  the  budget 
process,  because  it  began  right  after  Mr.  Reagan  came  into  office  as 
governor,  thinking  that  for  most  college  systems  the  budget  process 
is  a  very  important  one.   We  might  get  into  some  interesting  discussions 
about  where  the  system  was  going  at  that  point,  and  how  it  might 
have  gotten  there. 

Dumke:      Check. 

Sharp:      I  found  that  some  of  the  material  I  had  sent  ahead  to  you  I  had 
gotten  at  the  Hoover  Institution  from  the  Reagan  gubernatorial 
collection.   I  mentioned  to  you  the  last  time  that  we  worked  closely 
with  Molly  Tuthill,  the  Reagan  archivist  there.   One  letter  that 
I  had  sent  to  you,  actually  in  our  last  interview — is  the  copy  of 
a  letter  that  you  had  sent  to  Mr.  Reagan  on  December  12th  1966.* 


*See  Appendices,  for  a  copy  of  this  letter. 
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Sharp:      This  is  before,  I  believe,  your  initial  meeting  with  him  to  talk 
about  the  '67-*68  budget.   Some  of  the  information  that  you  set 
out  in  the  letter  is  about  the  state  college  system  trying  to  compete 
to  increase  its  stature  among  the  college  systems  generally  in  the 
nation.  Part  of  the  reason  for  your  sending  the  letter  it  seems  was 
your  objecting  to  what  the  budget  was  going  to  be  given  for  the  '67- 
'68  period. 

Dumke:      I  have  an  account  which  is  not  in  writing  which  might  be  of  interest 
to  you.   I  wrote  that  letter  to  the  governor-elect,  and  I  called  him 
up  when  he  was  still  in  his  campaign  headquarters  in  the  [Los  Angeles] 
Ambassador  Hotel  (in  one  of  the  little  bungalows  in  back  of  the 
Ambassador) .   Did  I  tell  you  this  before? 

• 

Sharp:      No. 

Dumke:      He  agreed  to  see  me,  and  I  went  over  to  see  him.   I  said,  "Governor, 
I'm  not  speaking  for  any  other  .state  agency.   I'm  not  talking  about 
UC,  or  corrections,  or  highways,  or  community  colleges,  or  whatever. 
All  I  am  talking  about  is  the  (then)  state  colleges.   But,  one  of 
your  campaign  positions  has  been  a  10  percent  cut  in  all  state  agencie 
I  just  want  to  tell  you  what  will  happen  to  us  in  the  state  colleges 
if  we  have  that  10  percent  cut." 

Then  I  proceeded  to  give  him  specifics  on  it.   I  said  we  would 
have  to  do  this,  and  this,  and  this. 

He  said,  "I  don't  want  that  to  happen  to  you.  That's  not  fair. 
What  I  will  do  is  to  send  around  members  of  this  volunteer  citizens 
businessmen's  group,  which  I  have  organized  to  help  state  agencies  in 
terms  of  their  efficiency,  and  let's  see  if  they  can  be  of  some  help 
in  this,  because  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  have  those  serious  cuts." 

So,  he  did  send  around  some  helpful  people,  and  we  worked  togethe 
and  we  did  not  have  a  10  percent  cut  in  our  operation.   Since  that 
time,  I've  felt  that  many  of  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Reagan  have  been 
unfounded,  because  he  certainly  listened  to  me.   He  certainly  re 
sponded  in  a  fair  way,  and  I  thought  he  did  the  right  thing. 

The  one  hard-nosed  position  he  took  during  the  campus  revolution 
was  that  peace  should  be  kept  on  the  campuses.   We  supported  him  in 
that  step,  and  a  statement  of  mine  in  1967  indicated  what  we  were 
doing*   I  told  the  trustees  this  was  the  position  we  were  going  to 
take,  and  we  took  it.   We  dug  our  heels  in  and  we  were  very  firm 
about  it.   As  a  result,  we  had  his  full  support  all  the  way  through 
the  episode.   There  were  some  other  state  agencies  (UC  for  example) 
which  did  not  have  his  full  approval,  but  we  did,  and  we  felt  this 


*See  Appendices  for  this  report,  "Chancellor's  Special  Report,"  dated 
30  November  1967. 
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Dumke: 


was  the  way  to  do  it,  and  it  was  the  way  to  do  it. 
very  few  experiences  of  violence  on  our  campuses. 


We  certainly  had 


Sharp : 

Dumke : 
Sharp : 


Dumke: 


San  Francisco  State  was  the  one  campus  that  was  really  made  a 
target  by  the  professional  agitators.  You  realize  that  there  were 
half  a  dozen  or  so  campuses  across  the  country  that  were  picked  out 
as  targets  for  professional  agitation  worldwide.   These  agitators, 
these  pros,  were  flying  in  from  all  over  the  world — in  ragged  clothes; 
they  were  coming  in  from  east  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  Cuba,  and  every 
where  else.   Somebody  was  paying  their  fares,  but  they  got  here  and 
at  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  Cornell,  Berkeley,  and  other  places,  and 
also  San  Francisco  State,  they  did  their  best  to  mobilize  dissent 
and  agitation. 

I  think  the  one  thing  that  saved  the  country  from  real  revolution 
at  that  time — and  we  were  closer  to  it  than  most  people  realize — was 
the  inability  of  the  radical  agitators  to  get  together.   The  Weathermen 
couldn't  agree  with  the  SDS  [Students  for  a  Democratic  Society],  and 
the  SDS  couldn't  agree  with  the  other  radical  groups,  and  they  were 
never  able  to  coordinate  their  activities.   If  they  had  been  able 
to,  I  think  we  would  have  been  in — I  think  we  came  pretty  close  to 
a  real  revolution. 

I'd  like  to  go  back  to  that  a  little  bit  later  on  but  I  have  a  couple 
of  followup  questions  about  the  budget. 

All  right. 

This  letter  that  you  sent.  [12  December  1966]  I  wonder  how  you  put 
your  arguments  together  and  why  you  made  the  arguments  you  did; 
if  you  had  some  contact  with  Mr.  Reagan  already  and  knew  what  would 
be  persuasive  and  what  wouldn't. 

No,  I  think  my  position  all  the  way  through  has  been  to  build  the 
state  colleges  into  an  academically  respectable  institution. 

When  I  first  joined  them,  they  were  very  spotty  in  terms  of 
academic  quality.   San  Francisco  State,  San  Diego  State  were  known 
for  certain  programs  and  had  certain  reputations.   Of  course,  that 
was  one  reason  I  accepted  the  presidency  of  San  Francisco  State, 
because  it  did  have  a  reputation  in  certain  areas.   But,  throughout 
the  system,  much  needed  to  be  done  in  terms  of  academic  quality. 
We  had  about  sixteen  accredited  programs  at  that  time  systemwide. 
Of  course,  now  we  have  nearly  two  hundred,  but  we  had  a  ways  to  go. 

The  thing  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  say  to  the  governor  and 
say  to  the  legislature  particularly  (and  I  said  it  repeatedly  to  the 
legislature) ,  "Look,  we  have  come  to  an  arrangement  with  you  in  terms 
of  this  Master  Plan  whereby  we  are  saving  the  taxpayers  of  California 
a  lot  of  money,  and  we're  doing  a  much  better  job  because  we  are 
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Dumke: 


Sharp : 


Dumke: 


specializing  by  segment,  this  differentiation  of  function. 

"Because  the  state  colleges  have  a  teaching  function,  that  is 
our  major  job,  teaching,  not  research.  And  because  research  has  the 
prestige  and  the  Nobel  laureates  and  so  on,  you'd  better  put  your 
money  where  your  mouth  is." 

I  was  telling  the  legislature  this  constantly,  that  they  keep 
talking  about  how  important  teaching  is  and  yet  it  was  the  research 
faculties  which  get  the  highest  salaries.   Therefore,  I  was  always 
beating  the  drum  to  have  the  legislature  recognize  the  importance  of 
teaching. 

After  all,  a  professor  of  history  in  one  of  the  state  colleges 
who  is  from  one  of  the  same  manpower  pools  that  a  professor  of  history 
in  the  University  of  California  came  from,  they're  both  from  the  Ivy 
League,  and  one  has  a  teaching  mission  and  the  other  has  a  research 
mission,  they  certainly  ought  to  have  parity  in  pay.  They  never 
have  had  that.  We  are  coming  pretty  close  to  it,  but  even  today 
there  is  still  this  very  great  concern  over  the  prestigious  research 
function. 

I  think  that  public  institutions  of  education,  if  taxpayers  are 
supporting  an  educational  system,  they've  got  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  teaching. 

I  got  the  word  "research"  into  the  Donahoe  Act,  because  I  recog 
nized  that  you  can't  be  a  good  teacher  unless  you  keep  alive  in  your 
subject.   Prior  to  the  Donahoe  Act,  "research"  was  a  dirty  word  in 
the  state  colleges.   After  the  Donahoe  Act,  we  insisted  on  scholarly 
research  which  underlaid  good  teaching. 

I  am  wondering  about  this  meeting  you  mentioned  to  me  with  the  governo 
at  the  Ambassador.   Was  that  when  Harry  Brakebill  and  Robert  Reardon 
came  along  too  or  was  that  just  the  two  of  you  there? 


I  can't  remember. 
Mr.  Reardon. 


I  think  Brakebill  did  come.   I'm  not  sure  about 


Sharp:      There  was  some  note  within  the  Reagan  papers  of  someone  behind  the 
scenes  arranging  to  get  this  meeting  together  so  you  could  sit  down 
and  really  discuss  the  budget. 

Dumke:      I  always  had  a  Sacramento  representative  and,  I  think,  my  representati 
at  that  time  was  Les  Cohen,  but  that  was  to  make  contact  and  say  we 
would  like  a  meeting,  and  we'll  come  wherever  you  want  us  to  come, 

whenever  you  want  us  to  come. 

. 

Sharp:      Did  you  have  any  preconceptions  of  how  Mr.  Reagan  might  be  to  work 
with  on  the  state  college  matters? 
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Dumke;      No,  although  I  knew  he  had  a  conservative  approach  to  things,  and 

I  knew  because  he  had  talked  quite' a  bit  about  this  10  percent  budget 
cut,  he  was  going  to  be  interested  in  economies.   So,  I  approached 
him  on  that  basis-.  The  point  was  that  in  our  system  we  had  a  lot  to 
brag  about  in  terms  of  economies.   Our  per-student  cost  per  year 
and  the  general  burden  we  were  placing  on  the  taxpayer  was  so  much 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  educational  operation,  that  I  felt  we 
had  quite  a  bit  to  be  proud  of.   I  really  wasn't  worried  about  that; 
I  felt  we  needed  to  bring  the  facts  out  and  let  him  see  what  was 
happening.   And  when  I  did,  he  responded  positively. 

Sharp;      What  about  the  Department  of  Finance  at  this  point?  Did  you  meet 
with  some  representatives  then? 

Dumke:      Always.   Constantly,  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  telephone  call 
after  telephone  call. 

Sharp:      Now,  Gordon  Paul  Smith  came  in  pretty  early. 

Dumke:      We  had  directors  of  Finance  who  were  in  and  out  like  musical  chairs. 
After  you  got  one  softened  up  and  acquainted  with  your  problems,  then 
somebody  else  would  come  in,  and  you  had  to  start  the  orientation 
process  all  over  again. 

Sharp:      Were  they  as  open  to  your  arguments  of  economy  as  Mr.  Reagan? 

Dumke:      Well,  yes,  I  think  we've  had  good  relationships  with  the  directors 

of  Finance — Gordon  Smith  and  John  Carr  and  Verne  Orr — I  think  we  got 
along  pretty  well  with  all  of  them. 

The  problem  with  the  Department  of  Finance  in  the  state  of 
California  is  that  it  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  Departments  of 
Finance  in  many  other  states.   It  has  a  tremendous  amount  to  say 
about  the  budgets  of  the  state. 

It  is  populated  by  budget  analysts,  a  huge  staff,  who  must 
justify  their  existence  just  as  legislative  aides  must  justify  their 
existence  when  they  are  not  needed.   Obviously,  they  move  into  areas 
where  I  didn't  think  they  had  any  business  to  be.   They  were  making 
educational  judgments,  and  I  don't  think  a  budget  analyst  should  make 
educational  judgments.   In  fact,  in  one  of  my  letters  I  remember  this 
statement  (I  was  telling  the  governor) :   "You've  got  experts  in 
finance.   Let  them  decide  the  financial  problem.   How  much  money  we 
can  have  in  terms  of  the  state  resources.   Then  you've  got  educational 
experts.   Let  us  decide  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent." 

But  there  was  always  an  overlap  there  in  terms  of  the  Department 
of  Finance's  budget  analysts  wanting  to  make  educational  decisions. 

Sharp:      That's  the  argument  to  get  away  from  the  line  item  budget. 
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Dumke:      That's  right.  More  fi&cal  flexibility.   That  was  the  term  we  used. 
We  had  25,000  line  items  pre-audited  as  well  as  post-audited  when 
I  entered  the  system.  We  gradually  reduced  that  year  by  year.   It 
took  a  while.   It  is:  still  sort  of  a  mixture.   That  pre-audit  system 
where  well-intentioned  Budget  analysts  make  educational  decisions  as 
to  how  you  spend  your  money,  that's  pretty  intolerable  when  it  is 
carried  too  far. 

Sharp:      What  about  the  comments  from  the  volunteer  businessmen — 

Dumke:      That  was  very  helpful  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.   I  thought  they 
were  very  helpful;  we  had  some  very  fine  people  working  with  us; 
they  were  cooperative,  studied  our  problems,  and  really  tried  to  be 
helpful,  and  they  were. 

Sharp:      The  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  talked  to  other  people  in  differei 
state  agencies  who  were  also  visited  by  these  teams,  was  to  assess 
what  they  saw  was  going  on,  and  then  they  suggested,  based  on  current 
business  practice,  what  would  be  more  economical. 

Dumke:      And  more  efficient.   I  presume  that  it  depended  on  the  people  involvec 
and  on  the  attitudes  in  which  the  departments  received  them.  My 
experience  was  good. 

Sharp:      Did  they  go  around  to  all  the  campuses? 

Dumke:      As  I  recall,  they  worked  through  our  office,  and  then  visited  campuses 
I  don't  think  they  visited  all  of  them;   but  I  think  they  visited 
several,  quite  a  few. 

Sharp:      Did  you  then  get  a  written  report? 

Dumke:      Yes,  we  had  constant  conferences  with  them — meetings,  reports  and  one 
thing  or  another.   The  point  was  that  I  agreed  with  a  lot  of  the 
decisions  they  were  taking,  because  I  think  that  educators  have  a 
tendency,  particularly  in  public  education,  to  be  very  inefficient. 
I  think  there  are  things  to  be  done  to  improve  things. 

/ 
In  fact,  one  of  the  things  I  did — I've  always  been  associated 

with  the  American  Management  Association.   I've  been  on  their  board 
several  times.   Several  years  ago,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when 
small  private  colleges  were  going  out  of  business  about  one  a  week, 
I  tried  to  get  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  president  of  small  private  colleges  with  some  of  the  people 
of  the  American  Management  Association  to  teach  them  some  management 
principles,  to  see  if  we  couldn't  improve  this  situation.   They 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it! 

Sharp:      They  were  not  open  to  that? 
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Dumke 


Sharp 


Dumke; 


Sharp : 
Dumke : 
Sharp : 


Dumke: 

Sharp : 
Dumke: 


Sharp : 


Dumke; 


[laughs]  No,  I  should  say  not.   You  can't  tell  college  presidents 

how.  to  run  their  colleges:: — if  they  were  going  to  go  broke,  they  wanted 

to  go  broke  in  their  own  way-. 

Mr.  Reagan's  idea  of  bringing  people  in  like  that,  it  would  meet  with 
some  resistance. 

Sure,  and  it  depends  on  the  people.   If  you  bring  in  people  who  are 
going  to  tell  you  in  a  rambunctious  way  how  to  do  your  business, 
obviously,  you're  not  going  to  receive  it  well.   But  the  people  I 
met  were  not  that  way  at  all.   They  came  in  and  said,  "Well,  first  of 
all,  we've  got  to  find  out  what  your  problems  are  and  what  your 
organization  is  trying  to  do."  On  the  basis  of  that,  they  made  some 
good  suggestions, 

Do  you  remember  who  some  of  those  people  are? 

I  was  trying  to  think  when  thi&  first  came  up,  but  I  can't. 

There  is  a  later  letter  to  you  from  Mr.  Reagan;   it  is  dated  September 
7,  1967.   It  talks  about  future  timing  on  faculty  salary  increases. 
Senator  George  Deukmejian,  our  present  governor,  and  Assemblyman 
Robert  Monagan  had  introduced  these  resolutions.   I  wonder  if  you 
recall  very  much  about  them. 

No,  I  don't.   I  was  always  pumping  for  increased  salaries.   The  state 
was  always  saying  we  couldn't  afford  it. 

Were  Deukmejian  and  Monagan  key  legislators? 

Yes,  they  were  very  important  legislators,  Monagan  particularly, 
because  he  was  assembly  speaker  for  a  while.  Deukmejian  and  Monagan 
were  helpful  too.   They  weren't  negative  about  things;   they  were  always 
trying  to  approach  things  constructively.   If  they  didn't  have  the 
money,  they  told  you  so  and  that  was  it. 

The  requests  for  faculty  salary  increases — was  that  something  that  was 
annually  put  in? 

The  problem  was  that  we  had  the  Coordinating  Council  work  out  a  formula. 
What  they  did  was  to  equate  the  University  of  California's  salaries 
with  the  top  salaries  in  the  country,  and  they  equated  us  with  second- 
level  salaries  in  the  country.   I  always  resented  that,  because  it 
didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  equitable,  and  it  went  completely  against  my 
position  that  teaching  was  as  important  as  research.   But,  nevertheless, 
that's  what  we  had. 

Our  argument  always  was:   "Okay,  you've  given  us  second-level 
salaries  and  we're  not  even  up  to  them!   We've  got  to  improve."  In 
certain  years,  we  did  get  up  to  them,  but  not  very  often. 
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Sharp ; 

i 

Dumke; 


Sharp : 
Dumke: 


That  was  one  of  the  matters  that  the  Coordinating  Council  routinely 
dealt  with? 

Yes,  the  Coordinating  Council,  as  I  said,  had  three  jobs;  building 
campuses,  deciding  if  they  were  available  and  where  and  when;   equatii 
differences  of  position  between  and  among  the  segments,  adjudicating 
those  arguments  and,  third,  presenting  the  fiscal  case  for  higher 
education  to  the  legislature  and  the  governor.   They  never  did  that 
job  very  well.   The  first  job  it  did  excellently,  the  second  job  it 
did  half-way,  and  the  third  job  it  didn't  do  well  at  all. 

Because  it  wasn't  really  interested  in  lobbying  for  you? 

No,  I  don't  think  that  was  it.   I  think  it  was  largely  the  fact  that 
the  council  itself  was  torn  between  and  among  the  segments  in  terms 
of  the  pushes  it  was  getting  from  the  University  of  California  and 
the  community  colleges  and  us,  and  it  never  really  got  its  act  in 
order  in  terms  of  having  clout  in  that  regard.   It  was  kind  of  wary 
about  doing  things  like  that,  because  it  felt  that  it  might  get  the 
legislature's  nose  out  of  joint;   it  was  always  too  careful  about  it. 
I  was  constantly  urging  the  director  of  the  council,  whoever  he  was 
(and  they  change)  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  be  a  little  more  musculai 
about  that. 


Sharp:      Were  they  somewhat  in  the  shadow  of  the  University  of  California? 

Dumke:      Depending  on  who  the  director  was,  yes.   The  first  director,  John 
Richards,  was  definitely  in  the  shadow  of  the  university. 

Sharp:      It  was  my  understanding  that  the  University  of  California  didn't  pay 
a  whole  lot  of  attention  to  the  Coordinating  Council  anyway. 

Dumke:      What  the  University  of  California  did  was,  as  is  normal  for  any  power 
ful  institution,  to  pay  no  attention  to  those  decisions  of  the  council 
it  didn't  like,  and  it  fully  supported  those  decisions  of  the  council 
it  did  like — which  is  par  for  the  course.   Right? 

Sharp:      I  wonder  who  usually  did  the  legwork  for  your  legislative  efforts? 

Dumke:      We  had  several  representatives.   Les  Cohen  was  my  first  representativ< 
Then  I  had  John  Kehoe  a  little  later.   More  recently,  of  course,  for 
several  years  I  have  had  Jim  Jensen.   They  have  all  been  very  good. 

Sharp:      Would  they  have  had  a  staff?  I'm  wondering  how  the  roles  have  develop 

Dumke:      It  developed.   We  started  out  in  the  state  college  system  with  a  very 
small  staff.   I  had  three  vice  chancellors.   I  had  a  vice  chancellor 
for  academic  affairs,  a  vice  chancellor  for  business  affairs,  and  a 
vice  chancellor  for  all  external  affairs,  which  included  lobbying, 
alumni,  foundations,  non-state  funding,  everything,  and  that  last 
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Dumke:      assignment  didn't  work.   Because  you  cannot  find  an  individual  who 

can  cover  all  of  those  bases:.   They  are  either  very  good  at  lobbying 
or  very  good  at  alumni  work  or  very  good  at  fund  raising,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  anybody  who  could  do  it  all.   So,  we  had  to 
break  that  job  up. 

Sharp:      By  the  time  Mr.  Cohen  came  in,  it  was  a  much  broader  role. 

Dumke:      We  had  to  increase  our  staff.   Our  budget  was  getting  up  to  the  .multi- 
million  dollar  level.   We  had  a  big  job  to  do. 

Sharp:      I  think  we'll  come  back  to  this  later  on  when  we  talk  more  overall 
about  the  budget  process  through  the  '74  period. 


Student  Activism — Campus  Revolution 


Sharp: 

Dumke: 
Sharp : 

Dumke : 


Sharp : 
Dumke: 


Let's  move  on  and  talk  about  student  activism  in  this  period.   We 
mentioned  it  when  we  first  started,  so  I'd  like  to  go  back.   The 
report  that  you  gave  to  the  trustees  on  campus  violence  in  1967.* 

I  just  reread  it.   That  was  pretty  well  written,  wasn't  it?  [laughs] 

You  have  a  lot  of  nice  references  in  there.   Why  did  you  have  to  write 
this? 

Our  trustees  were  divided,  and  everybody  was  scared  to  death  about  what 
to  do.   Nobody  was  combat- trained  in  this  situation,  and  we  were  all 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  respond  to  this  crazy  situation  that  had 
arisen.   Our  board  members,  as  all  boards  were,  were  arguing  with  each 
other.   The  members  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do,  and  Eldridge 
Cleaver  wanted  to  raise  Cain  on  the  campus. 

I  tried  to  take  a  firm  position,  that  we  were  going  to  maintain 
academic  freedom,  we  were  going  to  open  the  campus  to  all  of  the  ideas 
that  a  campus  should  be  open  to,  but  it  was  going  to  be  done  in  a 
civilized  way.   We  were  not  going  to  tolerate  any  violence;   we  were 
not  going  to  tolerate  any  disruptions.   And,  if  anything  occurred,  we 
were  going  to  use  every  force  that  we  could  possibly  mobilize,  including 
the  police  and  the  sheriffs  and  everybody  else,  to  maintain  order. 

What  expectations  did  the  board  have  of  you  in  this  situation? 

They  wanted  me  to  keep  things  calm  so  they  didn't  have  anything  to  worry 


*See  Appendices  for  copy  of  this  report. 
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Dumke:      about,  which  is  what  any  board  wants. 

Sharp:      Is  that  what  you  thought  you  were  supposed  to  do,  also? 

Dumke:      Of  course,  anybody  in  a  job  such  as  I  had  has  his  own  ideas  about  what 
should  happen.   I  personally  felt  that  these  people  who  were  using 
the  campus  for  political  purposes  were  destroying  higher  education, 
because  the  one  institution  in  society  that  must  be  above  the  battle 
in  terms  of  partisanship,  the  one  institution  that  the  American 
people  have  supported  generously  because  it  is  above  the  battle, 
because  it  has  not  been  partisan,  has  been  the  academy,  the  campus. 
And,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  campuses  were  selling  their  birthright  for 
cheap  partisanship. 

These  professional  agitators  and  some  misguided  faculty  and 
students  were  trying  to  use  the  campus  for  political  purposes. 

Partisan  institutions  are  a  dime  a  dozen;   they're  all  over  the 
place. 

The  campus  is  the  only  pure  institution  that  has  ever  existed  in 
terms  of  being  above  these  partisan  concerns.  The  minute  the  campus 
loses  its  objectivity,  it  loses  public  support.   That's  what  happened 
to  us,  that's  what  happened  to  higher  education  during  the  campus 
revolution,  and  we're  still  trying  to  recover  it.   We  haven't  got  it 
completely  back  yet.   The  campus  sold  out  its  birthright  by  becoming 
partisan,  by  taking  political  positions. 

Sharp:      I  don't  mean  to  be  provocative,  but  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me  why 
it's  clear  to  you  that  much  of  the  disruption  was  engineered  by 
professional  agitators. 

Dumke:      All  right,  I'll  tell  you  why  I  think  it  was  engineered  by  professional 
agitators.   I've  had  several  experiences  during  my  career  with  pro 
fessional  agitators.   Right  after  World  War  II  when  I  was  a  young 
professor  at  Occidental  College — did  I  mention  this  to  you  before? — 
the  government  wanted  a  series  of  lectures  to  adult  education  groups. 
The  UN  [United  Nations]  organization  worked  out  a  series  of  four 
lectures  on  the  structure  of  the  UN.   The  UN  had  been  established, 
and  everybody  had  high  hopes  for  it,  but  people  didn't  understand  it. 
What  they  wanted  was  to  have  teachers  and  professors  all  over  the 
country  give  a  series  of  four  lectures  to  adult  education  groups 
explaining  the  UN — its  structure,  not  for  or  against  it  but  telling 
how  it  worked — what  it  was.   So,  those  of  us  who  needed  some  extra 
money,  and  I  was  one  of  those,  my  colleagues  and  I  all  signed  up.   I 
gave  about  three  or  four  of  those  series,  and  my  colleagues  did  too. 

Now,  this  was  happening  all  over  the  country.   It  took  me  about 
three  lectures  to  recognize  what  was  happening.   In  every  one  of  those 
lectures,  not  in  the  front  row  and  not  in  the  back  row,  but  somewhere 
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Dumke; 


Sharp : 


Dumke: 


Sharp : 


toward  the  back,  there  were  always  two  or  three  or  four  or  five 
people,  not  sitting  together  usually,  maybe  two  of  them  were  to 
gether,  who  came  equipped  wi.th  false  data  and  information  designed 
to  criticize  the  United  States  and  make  the  teacher  look  like  a 
fool. 

When  you  were  talking  about  the  structure,  somebody's  hand 
would  come  up,  "Well,  are  you  aware,  teacher,  that  the  Soviet 
government  generously  gave  385,000  tons  ,of  grain  to  Poland  last 
week,  and  definitely  this  is  evidence  of  its  good  intentions?" 
Things  like  that  where  a  lay  audience  composed  of  people  off  the 
street  or  who  were  merely  interested  in  the  UN  wondering  what  it 
was,  it  was  pretty  impressive  to  them.   Nobody  has  any  answer  to 
false  statistics  like  that.   That  happened  to  everyone  of  those 
groups;   that  was  happening  all  over  the  country.  There  must  have 
been  thousands  of  those  professional  agitators  planted  in  these 
groups. 

That  was  right  after  World  War  II  when  we  were  supposed  to  be 
chummy  with  the  Soviet  Union.   I  have  never  been  naive  about  them 
since.   It  seems  to  me  that  the  minute  anybody  brings  up,  well,  this 
might  be  a  plant  or  something  really  subversive  or  a  professional 
agitator — and  if  you  mention  that,  you're  a  witchhunter — I  don't  go 
along  with  that.   I  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of  these  professional 
agitators  operating. 

You  are  aware  yourself  that  the  largest  Soviet  consulate  is  near 
Silicon  Valley,  right  here,  the  biggest  one  in  the  United  States? 
That's  the  reason  I'm  not  so  worried  about  the  Soviets  pulling  out  of 
the  Olympics.   I  think  we  saved  ourselves  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
more  spies. 

I  really  think  that  much  of  this  agitation,  and  it  is  evident, 
is  carried  out  by  organized  professional  political  agitators. 

fi 

And  yet  during  this  period  on  the  campuses,  1967  through  1971,  there 
were  demonstrations  against  certain  U.S.  policies. 

Some  were  legitimate,  and  I  said  in  my  statement,  insofar  as  this 
agitation  represents  student  concern  with  world  conditions,  that's 
fine,  but  when  that  concern  says  you  can  have  one  kind  of  speaker  on 
a  campus  but  not  another  kind;   you  can  have  one  point  of  view  expressed 
but  not  another,  and  if  the  other  point  of  view  is  expressed,  we're 
going  to  close  down  the  campus,  that's  not  academic  freedom  and  that's 
not  university  behavior. 

It  gets  into  the  wider  question  of  student  involvement  in  policy- 
making  on  campus.  What  you  seem  to  be  saying  is  that  there  isn't 
a  role  for  student  input  into  policy-making. 
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Dumke:      Oh,  no,  that  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all.   All  I'm 

saying  is  that  unless  a  student  recognizes  that  a  university  campus 
must  be  a  forum  for  differing  points  of  view  in  a  peaceful,  civilized 
way,  then  that  student  doesn't  belong  on  the  campus. 

Now,  if  a  student  wants  to  change  campus  policy  and  say  that 
only  far-left  ideas  are  going  to  be  heard  on  this  campus,  then  I 
don't  think  they  have  any  business  involving  themselves  in  policy. 
I  don't  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  students  involved  in 
campus  policy-making  as  long  as  that  policy  is  legitimate  and  along 
the  lines  of  university  tradition. 

What  happened  during  that  campus  revolution  was  that  people 
were  both  "pros"  and  misguided  amateurs.   Faculty  and  students  were 
using  the  campuses  for  crusading  political  causes  that  they  sincerely 
believed  in  but  which  practically  ruined  public  support  for  higher 
education  in  this  country,  and  we're  now  just  getting  it  back. 

Sharp:      I  know  that  there  were  some  budget  problems. 

Dumke:      Terrible  budget  problems.   Right  now  there  are  still  echoes  of  that 
and  comments  that  people  are  making  about:   "Well,  they're  paying 
all  these  left-wing  professors."  Not  all  professors  are  left-winged, 
but  that  really  labeled  higher  education — mis-labeled  it,  and  a  lot 
of  people  are  still  influenced  by  that. 

Sharp:      How  about  the  impact  of  the  campus  unrest  issue  on  your  years  as 
chancellor,  overall? 

Dumke:      How  do  you  mean? 

Sharp:      You  were  talking  about  the  budget  situation  and  how  that  really 
left  a  bad  taste  in  people's  mouths  about  the  state  colleges  and 
the  University  of  California  as  well,  but  I  am  wondering  how  it 
affected  you  and  your  years  as  chancellor. 

Sharp:      Obviously,  it  was  a  very,  very  difficult  situation.   What  I  was  faced 
with  was  a  group  of  college  presidents  who,  as  I  say,  were  not 
combat  trained,  and  we  were  attempting  to  meet  a  situation  that  no 
one  had  ever  met  before  in  higher  education  and  trying  to  respond 
to  it  in  an  adequate  way.   We  learned  quite  a  few  lessons  during 
that  period. 

We  learned  that  if,  in  the  light  of  the  sweet  reasonableness 
that  all  academics  liked  to  practice,  you  took  a  step  backward  you 
could  go  back  a  mile.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  weren't  reasonable 
and  if  you  dug  your  heels  in  and  said,  "Thus  far  and  no  farther,  now 
stop,"  they  stopped. 
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Dumke:  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  did,  that 

what  students  really  want,  in- spite  of  the  fact  they  say  they  don't, 
is  some  sensible  leadership,  strong  leadership.   If  they  are  left 
entirely -to  their  own  devices,  they  don't  know  how  to  handle  it. 

Sharp:      Do  you  remember  any  real  critical  points? 

Dumke:      The  most  critical  point  was,  of  course,  the  San  Francisco  State 
situation  when  the  faculties  of  some  of  the  social  science  and 
humanities  departments  picketed  and  tried  to  close  the  place  down. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  we  lost  two  college  presidents.   We 
lost  John  Summerskill  who  was  not  combat  trained,  and  we  lost  Bob 
Smith  who  came  to  that  job  as  chairman  of  the  Education  Department 
and  with  the  support  of  everybody  on  the  campus — the  faculty, 
administration,  students,  alumni. 

Everybody  thought  Bob  would  be  the  ideal  guy  to  do  it.   He 
lasted  a  shorter  time  than  any  of  them,  just  a  few  months,  because 
being  supported  by  all  of  these  constituencies,  he  found  that  they 
all  disagreed  with  each  other,  and  he  could  not  satisfy  them.   He 
finally  came  to  a  trustees'  luncheon  in  Los  Angeles,  and  to  every 
body's  surprise  including  mine,  and  without  warning,  he  resigned. 

That  is  when  I  called  Hayakawa  and  asked  him  to  take  the  acting 
presidency  in  1968,  because  Hayakawa  had  been  leading  a  group  of 
faculty  who  were  dedicated  to  keeping  this  place  open,  and  to  me  that 
was  maintaining  academic  freedom.   To  maintain  academic  freedom, 
you  have  to  maintain  the  means  of  teaching  and  learning. 

Sharp:      Did  he  have  a  pretty  easy  time  coming  in? 

Dumke:      You  know  how  he  came  in?  He  came  in  dramatically.   He  pulled  the 
wires  out  of  a  sound  truck  and  became  a  folk  hero  immediately.   I 
can't  remember  what  I  told  you  last  time,  but  if  I  did,  stop  me  on 
this. 

Sharp:      We  didn't  talk  about  this. 

Dumke:      The  same  thing  happened  to  him  that  happened  to  Summerskill,  Bob 
Smith,  and  to  other  new  presidents  during  that  period.   The  pros 
mobilized  a  huge  campus  demonstration  outside  the  president's 
office  to  test  him  out,  right  after  he  was  appointed.   When  that 
happened  to  Summerskill  and  Smith,  they  had  refused  to  come  out 
and  meet  with  them;   they  were  wary. 

When  six  or  seven  hundred  people  gathered  outside  Hayakawa 's 
office,  he  came  out  on  the  balcony  and  stood  there  and  met  with 
them.   Of  course,  that  surprised  them;   he  was  only  about  that  tall 
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Dumke:  [gestures  Hayakawa's  diminutive  size].  He  stood  there  and  said, 
"What  do  you  want?"  They  said,  "We  have  some  demands."  He  said, 
"Let's  hear  them." 

So,  they  unrolled  their  list  of  demands;   I  think  there  were 
about  fifty-one  of  them,  and  they  read  them  at  length.   Hayakawa  said 
"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  is  stupid.  You  can't  have  a  single 
one  of  them.   Forget  it." 

He  turned  around  and  went  back  in  his  office.   That  was  the 
last  major  demonstration  we  had  on  that  campus.   All  it  took  was 
somebody  with  guts  to  tell  them,  "No.  Grow  up,  behave  yourselves." 
That's  what  he  did. 

When  things  calmed  down,  he  got  rather  bored  with  administration 
He  needed  excitement.   But  he  did  an  excellent  job  as  a  peacemaker 
during  that  time. 


The  State  Colleges  Become  the  State  University,  1971 


Sharp:      The  state  college  system  at  this  point  was  beginning  to  move  into 

the  name  change  period.   I  am  wondering  how  that  would  follow  coming 
on  the  heels  of  some  of  this  disruption. 

Dumke:      There's  a  long  history  of  this,  and  there  are  several  points  to  be 
made.   One  is,  none  of  these  institutions  were  ever  "colleges"  in 
the  traditional  sense  of  the  term.   A  college  is  an  institution 
built  around  one  academic  objective.  You  take  a  place  like  Pomona 
or  Occidental  or  Mills  or  whatever,  they  may  have  a  teacher- education 
program  or  something  of  that  sort,  or  a  business  curriculum,  but 
they  are  primarily  a  liberal-  arts  institution  built  around  a  liberal- 
arts  curriculum. 

None  of  the  state  colleges  was  that  type  of  institution.   They 
were  all  universities,  and  a  university  is  a  group  of  colleges.   It 
is  a  group  of  collegiate- type  organizations  aimed  at  some  professiona 
some  liberal- arts  objectives.   At  no  time  were  they  really  colleges, 
and  the  word,  college,  was  a  misnomer  from  the  very  beginning.   I 
tried  to  get  the  title  "university"  because  that's  what  I  felt  they 
were.  The  University  of  California  would  not  permit  that  because 
they  felt  it  would  impinge  upon  their  prestige.   Some  of  the  Old 
Blues,  some  of  the  alumni  in  the  university  and  the  legislature  took 
the  position  that:  "Well,  you  can't  have  the  title  university;   we'll 
give  you  a  very  awkward  title,  'State  Colleges  and  Universities'." 
So,  we  got  that  ridiculous  title  and  had  to  live  with  it  for  several 
years.   Finally  I  got  it  changed  properly. 
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Dumke:          Actually  other  states  have  gone  through  the  same  experience. 
Michigan,  of  cours-e,  has  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor 
and  Michigan  State;   Illinois  has  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Champagne-Urbana,  and  Southern  Illinois  University;  and  the  other 
universities  all  the  way  through — Arizona,  the  University  of  Arizona 
at  Tucson,  and  the  state  university  at  Tempe  which  is  the  state 
college- type  institution  which  grew  into  a  state  university.   So, 
we  certainly  are  not  unique  in  that,  but  we  are  full-fledged 
universities  now  with  the  exception  that  we  have,  through  a  self- 
denying  ordinance,  said  that  we're  not  going  to  compete  in  terms 
of  thinning  out  the  state's  resources  at  the  advanced  research 
level.  We're  going  to  let  the  University  of  California  do  that. 
In  return,  we  expect  them  not  to  build  an  undergraduate  empire 
but  to  let  us  have  the  undergraduate  empire. 

Sharp:      You  are  still  keeping  the  division,  but  what  you're  doing  is  building 
up  yourselves. 

Dumke:      But,  we're  doing  everything  except  advanced  post-doctoral  work. 

We've  got  schools  of  engineering;   we've  got  schools  of  business, 
we've  got  schools  of  Nursing,  we've  got  schools  of  education.   We're 
a  full-fledged  university. 

Sharp:      Let  me  back  you  up  and  give  you  a  bit  of  chronology  about  some  of 

these  bills.   AB  123  passed  in  1971— 

. 

Dumke:      "State  Colleges  and  Universities." 

Sharp:      That  was  the  final  bill,  and  Reagan  signed  it  in  November  of  that 

year.   In  1970  and  in  several  years  previously,  I  understand,  there 
were  other  bills.   E.  Richard  Barnes  and  Clair  Burgener  both  put 
in  their  own  bills  asking  the  same  thing.   In  1970  the  legislative 
analyst's  office  estimated  costs  of  $200  million  a  year  extra  if  the 
name  change  went  through.   Jay  Michael,  who  was  the  UC  lobbyist  at 
that  point  in  that  year,  put  in  a  lot  of  opposition.   There  was  also 
opposition  from  Ken  Hall  who  was,  at  that  point,  deputy  director 
of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Dumke:      Of  course,  the  assumption  on  their  part  was  that  if  we  had  the  name 
changed,  we  would  immediately  try  to  go  into  advanced  graduate 
work.   Nobody  intended  to  do  that. 

Sharp:      So,  this  first  formal  go-around  in  1970,  the  one  closest  to  1971, 

right  after  it  passed,  I  wonder  if  you  recall  any  of  these  details, 
how  you  might  have  gotten  yourself  involved. 

Dumke:      What  I  just  said  was  the  basis  of  their  argument.   They  said,  "If 

you  get  the  title,  'university',  you're  going  to  try  to  be  nineteen 
baby  Berkeleys  all  over  the  state."  My  answer  was,  "That's  silly, 
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Dumke: 


Sharp 


Dumke: 
Sharp : 

Dumke: 


Sharp : 
Dumke: 


we're  not  going  to  do  that  at  all,   We  are  going  to  stick  to  the 
Master  Plan."  And  that  was  the  argument. 

In  1971,  then,  I  was  intrigued  to  see  how  many  authors  and  co 
authors  there  were  since  AB  123,  the  one  that  actually  got  passed, 
just  about  everybody.*  I  wonder  how  it  occurred  that  you  were  able 
to  get  that  much  support. 

We  were  busy! 

. 

It  sure  looks  like  it.   Jim  Jensen,  at  that  point,  was  your  governmeni 
affairs  representative.   I  wonder  if  you  recall  how  he  might  have 
worked? 

Jim's  method  of  operation,  and  it's  been  the  same  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  has  my  full  approval  and  admiration,  deals  with  the  soft 
sell.   He  never  raises  his  voice,  he  operates  best  on  an  individual 
and  small  group  basis.   He  works  the  corridors  and  the  offices  very 
effectively.   He  has  everybody's  respect  because  he  never  tries  to 
put  anything  over  on  anybody.   He  is  absolutely  honest  "about  every 
piece  of  information  he  gives  legislators;   they  all  respect  him. 
He  is  effective,  that's  all.   I  think  Jim  is  one  of  the  best  lobbyist 
up  there,  if  not  the  best. 

Was  the  support  cumulative? 

It's  a  question  of  changing  people's  minds.  Most  legislators  don't 
know  anything  about  education.   Furthermore,  they  don't  want  to 
know  much  about  it,  because  it's  complicated.   And,  they  have  other 
things  to  think  about;   they  think  other  things  are  more  important. 

There  are  always  one  or  two  legislators — we  had  Al  Rodda  in 
the  senate,  and  we've  had  recently  John  Vasconcellos  in  the  house, 
and  others  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  education.   Although  we 
may  not  have  agreed  with  them  all  of  the  time,  at  least  they  have 
made  themselves  experts  of  a  sort  in  educational  affairs. 

The  job  is,  therefore,  recognizing  that  there  are  one  or  two 
people  in  the  legislature  who  really  know  what's  going  on  in 
education.   It's  to  convince  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  know  much 
about  it  what  the  situation  is,  and  that  was  what  I  was  engaged 
in  doing.   Jim  Jensen  and  I  were  engaged  constantly  in  making 
speeches,  and  going  around  the  state,  talking  to  legislators,  and 
trying  to  get  them  to  realize  that  we  were  colleges;   we  were  really 
universities,  and  we  were  not  going  to  cost  the  state  any  money 
if  we  had  our  name  changed.   But  we  did  need,  as  long  as  we  had 


*See  following  pages  for  AB  123  . 
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CALIFORNIA   LEGISLATURE— 1971    REGULAR   SESSION 

ASSEMBLY  BILL  No.  123 


Introduced  by  Assemblymen  Barnes,  Stull.  Deddeh,  Hayes,  Arnett, 
Belotti,  Beverly,  Brown,  Burton,  Chacon,  Chappie,  Cline,  Cory, 
Cullen,  Foran,  Gonsalves,  Hayden.  Harvey  Johnson,  Lewis,  Maddy, 
McAlister,  McCarthy,  Mobley,  Moretti,  Pierson,  Powers,  Priolo, 
Sieroty,  Stacey,  Thomas,  Townsend.  Yasconcellos.  twd  WH-.HH  Wi/- 
son,  Briggs,  Campbell,  Collier,  Garcia,  Keysor,  MacDonald,  MacGil- 
livray,  Quimby,  Ralph,  Robcrti,  and  Sccley 

(Coauthors:  Senators  Alquisi.  Belir.  Burjrener.  Carpenter.  Carroll, 
Coombs,  Deukmejian.  Dyjimlly.  Harmer.  Kcnnick.  Marler,  Mills. 
Moseouc,  Nejcdly.  Roddii,  Short.  \Vcchvorth.  AYhetuiore.  and  Zen- 
<>vk-h> 

January  13.  1971 


REFERRED   TO   COMMITTEE  OX   EDI' CATION 


An  ad  1o  n in i- nil  Kcctwim  22600.  23600.  23601.  find  2360 i.-i 
of.  to  («ld  Scclinn*  23601.5,  2.1602.3.  23601.5,  and  2M01.6 
to.  and  1<,  i-'prnt  Sections  23601.4,  23601.'),  23601.7.  and 
23601.fi  of.  the.  Education  Code,  relating  1o  liiyhcr  educa 
tion. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL'S  DIGEST 

AB  123.  iis  jinionded.  Barnes  (Ed.).  State  univcrsilii's. 

Amends,  adds,  and  repeals  various  sees.,  Ed.C. 

Changs  )i«inie  of  "state  collescs"  to  ''state  university  and  c-ollejros. ' 

Din-Ms  Trustees  of  California  State  University  and  Colh-sres  and 
Coordinating  Council  for  Ili-rluM-  Education  to  jointly  develop  criteria 
for  including  "State  T'niversity"  in  name  of  any  state  college.  Ketiuires 
approval  of  board  of  trust. -PS.  after  review  of  such  action  by  council, 
to  include  "State  Vnivrrsity  "  in  name  of  state  college. 

Makf-s  specific  provision  re  name  of  California  Polyti'dinic  State, 
S;in  Luis  Obispo.  and  California  Siiite  Polyteclinic.  o*  at  or  near  the 
Cities  of  San  Dimas  and  Pomona. 

Vote — Majority;  Appropriation — No;  Fiscal  Committee — Yes. 

The  pcopl  of  fix  Sf<itf  of  California  do  <  nacl  a*  follows: 

1  SECTION-  1.     Section     22(500     of    the     Education     Code     is 

2  amended  1o  read  : 

:j          22(iOO.     The  California  Stati-  University  and  Colleires  shall 
4     be  administered  by  a  board  designated  as  the  Trustees  of  the 
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AB  123  — 2  — 

1  California  State  University  and  Colleges,  which  is  hereby  cre- 

2  «ted. 

3  SEC.  2.     Section  23600  of  the  Education  Code  is  amended 

4  to  rejid : 

5  23600.     As  used    in    this  division,   "trustees"   means   the 
o'  Trustees  of  the  C'iiliforniii  State  University  and  Colleges,  ere- 

7  ated  under  Section  22600. 

8  SEC.  3.     Section  23001  of  the  Education  Code  is  amended 
!)  to  read : 

10  23601.     The  Calif ornia   State  University  and   Colleges  in- 

11  dudes  the  institutions  for  higher  education  whose  locations 

12  are  listed  in  this  section. 

13  (a)  S;in  Jose. 

14  (b)  San  Francisco. 

15  (c)  Chico. 

16  (d)  Humboldt, 

17  (e)  San  Diego. 

18  (f)  Fresno. 

19  (g)   California  Polytechnic  State.  Sau  Luis  Obispo. 

20  (h)   California  State  Polytechnic.  «l  at  or  near  the  Cities  of 

21  San  Dimas  and  Pomona. 

22  (i)  Long  Bench. 
2:i  (j)   Los  Angeles. 
24  (k)  Sacramento. 

23  (J,   Hayward. 

2(J  (nij   Siin  Fernando  Valley  . 

27  (n)  Fullerton. 

28  (o)  Stanislaus. 
2y  (p)  Sonoma. 

30  (q)   San  Bernardino. 

31  (r)   Dominpruez  Hills. 

32  (s)   Contra  Costa. 

33  (t)  Kern.. 

'•U  (u)  Redwood  City. 

33  (v)  Ventura. 

36  SEC.  4      Section  23601.4  of  the  Edm-ation  ("od»-  is  repealed. 

37  Srr.  3.     Section  23601.5  of  the  Education  Cod"  is  repealed. 

38  SEC.  6.     Section  23601.3  is  added  to  the  Education  Code,  to 

39  read : 

40  23GM. .V    Tlie  campuses  authorized  in  subdivisions  (s).  (u) 

41  and    (v)   of  Section  23601  shall  commence  construction  only 

42  upon  resolution  of  the  trustees,  approved  by  the  Coordinating 

43  Council  for  Higher  Education. 

44  SEC.  7.     Section  23601.7  of  the  Education  Code  is  repealed 
43  SEC.  H.     Section  23601.8  of  the  Education  Code  is  repealed. 
40  SEC.  !).     Section  23602.3  is  added  to  the  Education  Code,  to 

47  read: 

48  23602.3.     All   references   in   any  law  or   regulation   to  the 
•4'J  "California    State   Colleges."   to  "state   colleges'1  or   to   any 

50  particular  state  college  shall  be  deemed  to  refer,  respecti\ely, 

51  to  the  California  State  University  and  Colleges,  to  the  institu- 
32  tious  of  higher  education  which  comprise  the  California  State 
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1  University  and  Colleges  ut>  authorized  in  Section  -23601,  and  to 

2  the  particular  institution  of  higher  education  as  named  pursu- 

3  ant  to  Section  23604.5. 

4  SEC.  10.     Section  23604.4  of  the  Education  Code  is  amended 

5  to  read : 

6  23604.4.     Criteria  for  including  the  words  "state  univer- 

7  sity"  in  the  name  of  any  of  the  particular  institutions  desig- 

8  nated   in  Section   23601   shall  be  jointly  developed  and  ap- 

9  proved  by  the  Trustees  of  the  California  State  University  and 

10  Colleges  and  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education. 

11  SEC.  11.     Section  23604.5  is  added  to  the  Education  Code, 

12  -to  read: 

13  23604.5.     The  name  of  any  particular  institution  named 

14  in  Section  53601  may  be  changed  to  read  "California  State 

15  "University  -a*, ,"  except  that 'the  institution  named 

16  in  subdivision  (g)  of  Section  23601  may  be  changed  to  read 

17  "  California  Polytechnic  State  University  at ,  San  Luis  Obispo" 

18  and  the  institution  named  in  subdivision  (h)  of  Section  23601 

19  may  be  changed  to  read  "California  State  Polytechnic  Urii- 

20  versity  at  Painona  ,  Pomona  ,"  only  after  affirmative  action  by 

21  the  trustees  following  consideration  of  the  criteria  developed 

22  pursuant    to    Section    23604.4    and    after   the    Coordinating 

23  Council  for  Higher  Education  has  reviewed  the  trustees'  rec- 

24  ommended  action  and  has  reported  its  findings  and  -jecom- 
23  mendations  to  the  trustees. 

26  SEC.  12.     Section  23604.6  is  added  to  the  Education  Code, 

27  to  read : 

28  23604.6.     The  designation  of  the  California  State  University 

29  and  Colleges  and  the  authority  vested  in  the  trustees  to  select 

30  and  change  the  name  of  any  institution  of  higher  education  in 

31  the  California  State  University  and  Colleges  shall  not  be  con- 

32  strued  to  contravene  or  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  Section 

33  22606. 
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Dumke:      this  self-denying  ordinance  about  advanced  graduate  work  (which 

many  faculty  really  want)  to  be  given  the  prestige  of  a  title  which 
fit  our  pattern. 

Sharp:      The  reality. 

Dumke:      Which  was  reality.  That  was  the  argument.  We  worked  at  it  a  long 
time  and  finally  got  there. 

Sharp:      I  saw  a  note  that  the  Coordinating  Council  had  supported  the  name 
change  as  early  as  ' 69 . 

Dumke :      Oh ,  sure . 

Sharp:      Did  that  carry  any  weight? 

Dumke:      Yes,  some.   It  always  carried  weight  with  some.   But,  the  legislature 
was  busily  engaged  at  that  time  in  trying  to  change  the  Coordinating 
Council  into  the  Postsecondary  Education  Commission,  and  they  finally 
succeeded  in  doing  that.   I  think  that  was  a  mistake  myself.  Never 
theless,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  federal  grants  at  that  time, 
I  suppose  it  was  a  practical  thing  to  do.   I  think  nowadays  that  form 
has  sort  of  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Sharp:      Maybe  we  can  talk  more  about  that  when  we  get  to  the  legislative 
review  of  the  Master  Plan  because  that  was  one  of  the  major 

recommendations . 

. 

Now  Reagan  signed  the  bill  in  November.   In  the  following  two 
months  after  that,  in  1972,  the  trustees  and  the  Coordinating 
Council,  from  what  I  understand,  were  busy  approving  the  re-naming 
of  the  campuses,  of  the  ones  that  met  the  criteria  of  the  state 
university. 

Dumke:      Also,  we  had  another  change.  We  were  trying,  and  I  can't  remember 

what  year  it  started,  our  trustee,  Charles  Luckman,  had  the  original 
idea  and  I  fully  supported  it,  was  to  change  the  system  and  the 
name  of  each  institution  to  "California  State  University  at,"  because 
we  felt  that  a  systemwide  title  would  give  us  the  same  clout  national] 
that  the  University  of  California  had  using  its  systemwide  title. 

Some  of  the  local  alumni  groups  were  short-sighted  and,  of 
course,  got  laws  passed  which  said,  "no,  we're  going  to  be  Sonoma 
State,"  "We're  going  to  be  Humboldt  State,"  "We're  going  to  be  San 
Jose  State,"  "San  Francisco  State,"  etc.,  which,  I  thought,  lost 
them  a  lot  of  prestige  and  a  lot  of  acceptance. 
v 

Even  though  it's  hard  for  the  person  at  San  Jose  to  believe 
this,  when  I  would  go  back  to  recruit  faculty  for  the  system,  they'd 
say,  "San  Jose,  oh  yes,  that's  a  junior  college,  isn't  it?  And  where 
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Dumke: 


Sharp : 


Dumke : 


Sharp : 

Dumke : 

Sharp : 
Dumke: 


is  it,  near  the  Mexican  border?"  If  you  go  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
until  that  song  came  out,  people  didn't  know  were  San  Jose  -was.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  much  smarter  for  them  to  have  all  gone 
with  the  California  State  University  title,  but  we  lost  on  it. 

Did  your  office  work  on  the  development  of  the  criteria  for  the 
campuses  that  eventually  became  the  state  universities? 

Oh,  sure,  yes.   One  of  the  first  things  we  did,  right  after  the  Master 
Plan,  was  to  insist  that  every  one  of  our  institutions  have  a  basic 
liberal  arts  program.   Not  all  of  them  did. 

We  also  moved  in  the  direction  of  having  them  all  strive  for 
accreditation,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  regional  association 
but  also  on  the  part  of  the  professional  programs  by  discussion 
at  the  presidents'  monthly  meetings  with  me.   That  had  not  been 
happening. 

We  also  tried  to  tighten  up  on  our  graduate  work,  because  there 
were  several  institutions  that  had  some  graduate  operations  that 
were  not  as  good  as  they  should  be,  and  we  tightened  up  there  through 
pressure  on  administrators. 

No,  we  had  a  lot  of  programs  and  positions  that  we  were  taking 
that  changed  the  whole  structure.   Some  of  our  institutions  had 
started  as  just  accumulations  of  special  graduate  programs.   They 
weren't  even  full-fledged  institutions;   it  was  just  a  Department  of 
Business,  or  Department  of  Education,  and  so  on,  hung  together,  and 
using  a  junior  college  nearby  as  a  lower  division. 

It  sounds  like  during  this  process,  after  the  name- change  bill  was 
passed,  in  early  '72,  that  you  might  have  been  discovering  more 
of  the  unevenness  that  some  of  the  campuses  had. 


We  had  been  working  on  that  for  ten  years, 
that  one. 


We  started  in  1960  on 


What  did  you  think  the  name  change  meant,  overall? 

I  think  what  it  meant  to  our  faculties  was  simply  that  they  were 
being  called  what  they  really  were.   To  have  a  person  come  out  of 
Harvard  graduate  school  and  be  a  full  professor  in  a  professional 
field — business  or  engineering  or  something  of  that  sort — to  say 
that  the  institution  he  works  for  is  a  college,  it's  kind  of  demeaning. 

Although  the  "college"  title  is  a  perfectly  respectable  title 
for  an  institution  that  is  a  college;   it  is  something  to  be  proud 
of.   But  for  our  institutions,  they  weren't  that,  and  I  think  that 
most  of  our  faculty  felt  that  this  was  a  step  forward  in  gaining 
recognition  for  what  they  really  were  trying  to  do. 


Sharp: 
Dumke : 
Sharp : 
Dumke: 


Sharp : 
Dumke; 

Sharp : 
Dumke: 
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Was  there  some  disagreement  among  the  trustees  about  what  the  name 
change  meant  and  how  roles  might  change? 

Oh,  yes.   Sure,  sure,  there's  always  disagreement  among  trustees 
on  everything. 

I  had  seen  some  notes  that  the  various  college  presidents  were 
pushing  for  additional  autonomy  before  the  name  change  occurred. 

If  you  want  a  musical  term  to  describe  that,  you  know  what  an 
obbligato  is — it's  something  that  goes  on  constantly  all  during  the 
concert.   The  striving  for  local  autonomy  is  the  obbligato  of 
administrative  management  in  the  State  University  system  and  in  the 
University  of  California  system,  and  in  every  system  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  country. 

Also,  in  General  Motors,  Chrysler  Corporation,  and  in  every 
other  organization  that  has  branches.   Local  autonomy  is  the  goal. 

Did  the  name  change  accelerate  that? 

No,  I  think  it  probably  diminished  it  somewhat,  because  they  felt 
they  were  getting  some  benefit  out  of  the  system. 

Did  you  see  your  role  any  differently  after  '72,  say? 

No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  what  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  build 
a  system  of  high  academic  quality  and  maintain  reasonable  access. 


Legislative  Review  of  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education,  1970- 
1973 


Sharp ; 


Dumke: 


What  I  have  left  for  us  to  talk  about  is  legislative  review  of  the 
Master  Plan  and  some  more  budget  questions. 

Let  me  talk  briefly  about  the  legislative  review  in  a  sort  of  a 
blanket  way.  Whenever  you  have  a  situation  which  has  been  establishet 
through  legislation  or  a  pattern  of  operation  in  any  organization 
state  or  private,  you  always  have  people  thereafter  taking  a  look 
at  it  and  saying,  "Well,  maybe  it's  time  to  change." 

The  Master  Plan  was  so  popular  and  so  effective  and  so  widely 
known  that  we  were  being  copied  all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.   Certain  legislators  knew  that  if  they  came 
up  with  a  change  in  the  Master  Plan,  it  would  give  them  a  tremendous 
amount  of  recognition,  so  it  became  a  very  popular  indoor  sport  in 
Sacramento  to  propose  revision  of  the  Master  Plan.   They  tried  it 
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Dumke:      several  times. 

The  Coordinating  Council  did  it  once;   they  had  a  blue  ribbon 
citizens  commission  headed  by  Joe  Platt,  president  of  Harvey  Mudd 
College,  which  looked  at  it,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
every  other  investigating  commission  came  to,  that  the  Master  Plan 
was  basically  the  principle  of  differentiation  of  function;   it's 
the  principle  of  economy  and  efficiency  through  specialization  by 
segment.   There  were  a  lot  of  subsidiary  issues — admissions  standards, 
and  one  thing  or  another,  but  those  were  not  the  Master  Plan. 

The  Master  Plan  was  specialization  by  segment  to  bring  about 
efficiency  and  economy  in  higher- educational  management.   They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  you  wanted  to  change  the  Master  Plan,  you 
would  lose  efficiency  and  economy  through  specialization  by  segment. 
So,  they  recommended  against  changing  it.   Now  that  also  happened 
later  when  the  legislature  looked  at  it;   it  happened  again  when 
[Jesse]  Unruh  looked  at  it.   After  a  thorough- going  investigation 
and  every  effort  to  figure  out  some  rationale  for  coming  up  with 
something  different,  they  couldn't  do  it  because  the  only  alternative 
to  economy  and  efficiency  is  no  economy  and  efficiency,  and  no 
politician  could  afford  to  recommend  that. 

Sharp:      I  wonder  what  input  you  might  have  had  for  this  particular  legislative 
review,  starting  in  '70  and  finished  early  '73,  and  which  came  out 
with  a  very  long  list  of  recommendations.* 

Dumke:      But  they  were  all  marginal;   they  didn't  affect  the  basic  concept. 
Sharp:      Did  anybody  consult  you? 

Dumke:      Oh,  sure.   We  were  constantly  a  part  of  it,  and  we  were  working  hard 
to  make  sure  they  understood  what  the  basic  facts  were.   First  of 
all,  you  had  to  define  what  the  Master  Plan  was.   Because  a  lot  of 
these  legislators  moved  into  it  not  knowing  what  it  was. 

Well,  when  they  found  out  what  it  was — "We  don't  want  to  change 
that." 

But  they  did  change  the  Coordinating  Council  and  made  it  into 
a  Postsecondary  Commission. 

Sharp:      You  were  saying  that  you  didn't  think  that  was  very  effective. 


*See  "Joint  Legislative  Committee  Proposes  56  Changes  to  Make  Higher 
Education  in  State  More  Responsive,"  California  Journal,  March  1973, 
pp.  99-102. 
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Dumke:  The   concept  of   the   Coordinating  Council  we  had  at   the  beginning 

was   that  it  should  be  composed  of  educators.     We  felt   the  Coordinatin 
Council  was   designed  to  coordinate   the  segments  of  higher 'education — 
university,    state  university,    community   colleges,    and  private  higher 
education. 

We  knew  that   if  a  bunch  of  educators   got   together  and  hammered 
out  a  workable  program  of  coordination  on  whatever  problem  they 
were   facing,    that  it  would  work,   because   they  were  the  ones  who 
were  dealing  with  it;      they  were   the  ones  on  the  front  line.     We 
knew  also   that  if  you  had  a  Coordinating  Council  composed  of  non- 
educators  who  would  come  up  with  solutions   to   these  problems   that 
were  not  workable,    there  would  have   to  be  another  go-around  and  you'd 
have  a  two-step  process.      The  educators  would  have   to   get  a  hold  of  i 
and  make   it  work.      That  would  mean  another  step  in   the  process.     We 
were   from  the  beginning  in  favor  of  having  a  Coordinating  Council 
composed  of  educators. 

The  legislature   didn't  like   that.      They  wanted  some  politicians 
involved.      Gradually  after  a  couple  of  changes — I   think   they  had 
two   changes — they  emerged  with   this  Postsecondary  Commission  which 
is,   of  course,   not  composed  wholly  of  educators;      it  is   composed  of 
people   from  many   different  sources.      I  don't  think  it   is  nearly  as 
practical  and  workable,   because  every  once   in  a  while   it  comes   up 
with  a  proposal   that  simply  isn't  practical,   and  it  has   to  be   redone. 

Now,    since  we've  had  a  very  good  director  of   the  Postsecondary 
Commission,    Pat   Callan,   he's  been  excellent,  we've  avoided  quite 
a  few  of   those  problems.      When  you  have   a  director  who   doesn't  have 
that  background  or  the  experience,    then  you  run   into   difficulties. 

Sharp:  I'll  let  you  go. 

Dumke:      All  right,  but  I'm  willing  to  meet  again. 


Notes  on  the  Work  of  the  Trustees;   Contrasts  among  Reagan  and 
Brown  Appointments 

[Interview  3:  June  13,  1984]## 

Sharp:      I  thought  we  would  talk  more  about  the  chancellorship,  specifically 

the  Reagan  years.   I  have  gotten  interesting  ideas  from  Louis  Heilbro 
collection,  and  I'll  test  them  out  on  you  a  little  bit  later  on.* 


*Dr.  Dumke  loaned  this  book  to  the  interviewer  for  her  research.   It 
is  Louis  H.  Heilbron,  From  the  Beginning:   Commencement  Addresses  and 
Selected  Papers  of  Louis  H.  Heilbron,  Long  Beach:  The  California  Stat 
University,  1983. 
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I  thought  we  could  talk  generally  about  the  procedures,  the 
process  of  working  with  the  trustees  as  a  group  in  your  role  as 
chancellor.  We've  talked  about  the  process  just  briefly  with  respect 
to  the  campus  unrest,  but  I'd  like  to  go  into  more  detail  because 
I  think  it  would  be  important. 

I  sent  you  a  couple  of  copies  of  the  lists  of  trustees  for 
several  of  the  years,  and  I  thought  those  names  would  help  to  jog 
your  memory  about  who  was  there  and  in  succession.   Could  you  just 
tell  me,  looking  at  the  list,  any  source  of  special  ideas,  special 
feelings,  that  some  of  the  members  might  have  brought  to  their 
positions  of  being  trustees? 

Well,  I  can  see,  generally,  that  these  boards  during  the  Reagan 
period,  even  including  some  of  the  appointees  by  Pat  Brown  who 
were  holdovers,  were  unified  boards.   They  were  interested  in  the 
system;   they  were  interested  in  the  state  colleges  and  state 
universities;   they  were  in  favor  of  a  strong  stand  against  campus 
violence,  and  fully  supportive  of  the  chancellor.   I  had  good 
boards ;   they  were  good  boards . 

Obviously,  there  were  different  points  of  view.   Don  [Donald 
M. ]  Hart  for  instance,  who  was  mayor  of  Bakersfield,  took  a  very 
strong  position  against  campus  violence.  Well,  you  had  some  others 
who  were  a  little  less  strong  about  it;   they  wondered  about  nego 
tiation.   Mrs.  [Philip]  Conley,  for  instance,  was  a  moderating 
influence.   Ted  Meriam  was  a  moderating  influence.   George  Hart  was 
very  tough,  very  direct.   Victor  [H. ]  Palmieri,  who  was  the  one  who 
took  over  Penn  railroads  and  solved  their  problem  later,  was  on 
our  board  at  that  time.   Bill  [William  A.]  Norris,  [E.]  Guy  Warren, 
the  brother  of  Stafford  Warren,  who  was  head  of  the  medical  school 
at  UCLA,  died  during  his  term. 

I  cannot  say  the  same  for  Jerry  [Edmund  G.]  Brown's  [Jr.] 
board.   Jerry  Brown  appointed  people  who  had  other  agendas  rather 
than  the  university. 

In  what  respect? 

They  had  their  own  causes.   One  of  them  put  women's  lib  above  any 
thing,  the  system  was  second.   Another  was  interested  in  ethnic 
problems;   on  their  priority  list  it  was  way  at  the  top  and  the 
State  University  was  much  lower.   But  the  boards  during  the  Reagan 
administration  were  excellent. 

During  the  period  during  the  Reagan  era,  it  was  somewhat  of  a 
transition  period  because  you  were  losing  the  first  set  of  trustees. 
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You're  always  in  a  transition  period.  Our  trustees  are  appointed 
for  eight  years.   If  you  have  a  two-term  governor,  he  fills  the 
board.   And,  the  next  governor  who  comes  in,  he  starts  refilling 
it.   So,  we  had  a  transition  from  Pat  Brown  to  Reagan;  we  had  a 
transition  from  Reagan  to  Jerry. 

Did  you  notice  anything  aBout  that  transition  period? 

Well,  as  I  say,  the  Pat  Brown  and  Reagan  trustees,  even  though  they 
had  basic  philosophical  differences,  all  had  the  same  agenda.   They 
were  there  as  trustees  of  the  system,  and  they  were  interested  in 
that  system,  and  they  were  going  to  do  their  best  for  it. 

Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  system  being  new? 

No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  the  regents  who  were  older  had  the 
same  feelings.   It  depends  on  the  appointees  of  the  governor.   Both 
Pat  Brown  and  Reagan  appointed  people  who  were  interested  in  being 
trustees  of  a  great  institution,  and  Jerry  has  appointed  people  who 
were  not  that  much  interested  in  it.   They  were  interested  in  other 
things . 

I'd  like  to  get  a  sense  of  the  trustees'  meetings  and  what  they 
were  like,  some  of  the  issues  that  were  discussed  with  respect  just 
to  the  running  of  the  system. 

Of  course,  the  most  exciting  meetings  we  had  were  during  the  campus 
revolution  when  there  was  some  agitation.   That  one  meeting  which 
I  think  I  told  you  about,  where  we  lost  the  president  of  San 
Francisco  State  and  I  appointed  Hayakawa,  was  probably  one  of  the 
critical  times  of  the  operation. 

But  generally  speaking,  they  were  well  handled.   The  people  who 
were  chairing  them  were  sensible  people  and  ran  a  good  show,  and 
stuck  to  business.   Obviously,  there  were  occasions  when  there  were 
petitioners;   people  who  would  come  in  to  be  heard.   In  that  period, 
some  of  the  agitators  wanted  to  be  heard  and  disrupt  the  meetings, 
but  generally  speaking  we  had  good,  businesslike  meetings.   I  think 
the  board  has  been  much  more  divided  since,  with  some  of  Jerry's 
appointees . 

What  about,  for  example,  annual  budget  discussions?  How  was  that 
process  brought  to  the  board,  and  how  did  the  board  participate? 

The  budget  process  in  the  state  is  a  kind  of  a  set  affair.   Our 
Department  of  Finance  in  California  is  much  stronger  than  a  lot  of 
departments  of  finance  in  other  states,  as  I  think  I  mentioned 
before.   Therefore,  the  first  job  of  any  agency  is  to  work  out  its 
own  budget  request  and  clear  it  with  its  own  board,  and  then  take 
it  to  the  Department  of  Finance  which  represents  the  governor,  and 
work  it  through  the  governor's  budget. 
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After  that,  the  governor's  budget  is  presented  in  January,  and 
then  after  that,  they  work  it  through  the  legislature,  and  hopefully 
they  get  a  budget  out  by  the  end  of  June.   It  doesn't  always  happen, 
because  the  legislature  sometimes  stops  the  clock  and  works  during 
July. 

I  would  say  that  the  main  difference  in  the  first  phase  of  that 
process,  wh.en  we  were  presenting  the  budget  to  the  board,  was  that 
some  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  Pat  Brown  were  less  interested 
in  saving  money  than  some  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  Reagan.   The 
Reagan  trustees  were  there  because  they  believed  in  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  and  they  felt  that  state  agencies  could  be 
run  much  more  efficiently  than  they  were. 

Those  appointed  by  Pat  Brown  weren't  quite  sure  of  that.   They 
felt  that  maybe  we  were  about  as  economically  run  as  we  could  be. 
So  there  were  some  differences  of  opinion  there.   It  was  never  an 
acrimonious  division;   there  were  arguments,  and  there  were  discussions 
Generally  speaking,  all  of  the  trustees  were  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  system.   They  were  working  toward  it. 

Are  there  some  examples  of  suggestions  for  items  that  would  be 
eliminated  from  the  budget  that  some  of  the  Reagan  trustees  might 
have  brought  up? 

Well,  the  Reagan  trustees  were — obviously  there  were  things  brought 
up  every  once  in  a  while,  I  can't  remember  anything  specific — 
generally  speaking,  they  were  supportive  of  me  and  my  staff.   And 
they  felt  that  the  recommendations  I  made  were  pretty  sound,  and 
although  they  wanted  to  reduce  general  expenditures  in  some  cases, 
it  was  never  a  question  of  not  supporting  the  chancellor  and  his 
staff;   it  was  a  question  of  seeing  how  much  more  effective  and 
efficient  we  would  be  with  fewer  dollars. 

A  couple  of  items  occur  to  me  that  are  not  necessarily  budget  items 
but,  I  think,  would  have  been  discussed  among  the  trustees.   For 
example,  new  college  sites,  campus  sites. 

Those  were  questions  of  great  concern  and  created  a  lot  of  debate 
both  with  the  trustees  and  the  legislature.   Because  our  position 
and  the  position  of  the  legislature  at  that  time  was  that  because 
of  inflation  and  because  of  rapid  increase  of  California  land  values, 
it  would  be  much  easier  on  the  taxpayer  if  we  then  acquired  campus 
sites  for  institutions  we  knew  would  have  to  be  built  sometime  in 
the  future,  so  we  got  three  campus  sites.  We  got  one  on  the  penin 
sula,  south  of  San  Francisco  just  above  Redwood  City.  We  got  one 
in  Contra  Costa  County,  and  we  got  one  in  Ventura.   That,  I  think, 
was  a  very  wise  move.   Unfortunately  recent  legislatures  under 
financial  pressure  have  forced  the  sale  of  those  sites,  so  the 
taxpayer  is  going  to  get  ripped  off  again  in  the  '90s  when  they 
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Dumke:      have  to  buy  them  back.   For  a  while  there  was  some  real  statemanship 
demonstrated — forethought,  foresight.   I  think  our  board  had  quite 
a  bit  to  do  with  that.   They  were — 

Sharp:      Very  supportive. 

Dumke:      Very  supportive  of  that  and  felt  that  was  the  thing  to  do. 

Sharp:      You  know  in  Mr.  Heilbron's  Book,  one  of  the  speeches  he  gave  was  to 

the  opening  of  the  Dominguez  Hills  campus.   He  spoke  with  real  excite 
ment  to  the  trustees.   I  would  think  the  opening  of  the  new  campus 
would  be  really  representative  of  the  kind  of — 

Dumke:      We  were  expanding.   The  system  was  growing;   the  enrollment  pressure 
was  great.   In  fact,  we  were  under  pressure  to  hire  faculty  to  the 
point  where  in  some  cases  I  think  we  went  a  little  too  fast.   The 
recruitment  was  in  the  hands  of  the  campuses.   They  sometimes  hired 
the  wrong  kind  of  people,  but  that  happens  when  things  are  growing 
fast,  and  rapid  decisions  have  to  be  made. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  system  was  expanding  in  a  sensible 
way,  and  we  were  working  with  the  Coordinating  Council  to  make 
certain  that  where  we  built  a  campus,  there  was  a  demographic  reason 
for  it.  We  were  insisting  at  that  point  on  reasonable  access.  When 
the  state  was  doing  it  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  trustees,  they 
would  just  pick  cheap  land,  and  they  gave  us  all  sorts  of  problems. 
You  know,  Cal  State  Los  Angeles  is  a  place  where  access  is  very 
difficult.   San  Francisco  State,  of  course,  a  lot  of  the  land  is 
vertical;   there  is  acreage  but  a  lot  of  it  is  up  and  down.   San 
Jose  is  right  in  the  middle  of  an  urban  area,  only  seventy-plus  acres 
for  an  institution  that  is  as  large  as  Berkeley.   Some  of  those 
decisions  that  were  made  before  the  trustees  were  in  existence  were 
simply  not  very  sensible  and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
institutions  or  the  public. 

But  when  the  trustees  came  in,  they  insisted  on  a  minimum  number 
of  acres.   They  wanted  four  hundred  acres  for  a  campus.   Long  Beach, 
for  instance,  was  established  for  four  hundred  acres,  and  it  solved 
a  lot  of  problems. 

Sharp:      Who  would  have  come  up  with  that  figure,  one  of  the  trustees? 

Dumke:      Well,  Charles  Luckman  was  very  influential  in  campus  planning.   He 
was  chairman  of  our  campus  planning  committee  for  some  period,  and 
Paul  Spencer  was  another  one.   Because  of  their  background — Luckman 
is  an  architect  and  Spencer  was  a  contractor — they  had  some  pro 
fessional  experience  in  this,  and  they  knew  what  was  necessary. 
They  were  the  ones  who  were  concerned  about  access  and  space  and 
flatlands,  and  so  on.  As  a  result,  I  think,  the  expansion  of  the 
system  in  terms  of  campus  acquisition  since  the  trustees  were  in 
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existence  has  been  much,  much  better  than  anything  that  occurred 
before. 

Another  thing  that  happened,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
trustees,  prior  to  the  Master  Plan,  the  Donahoe  Act,  the  state 
Department  of  Architecture  was  in  full  charge  of  all  the  campuses. 
We  developed  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  variously  known  as 
"Early  San  Quentin"  and  "Money-saver  Modern",  not  very  inspiring, 
really  because  there  was  no  competition.   The  state  department  was 
under  pressure  to  save  money,  and  so  they  saved  it. 

Charles  Luckman  brought  in  competition  of  private  architects. 
We  still  used  the  state,  but  we  had  competition  from  private  archi 
tects.  We  immediately  began  to  win  architectural  awards,  and  we 
immediately  began  to  build  attractive  buildings,  and  design  better 
campuses — a  great  improvement  in  the  campuses. 

It  sounds  like  your  reliance  on  the  expertise  of  these  individual 
trustees  would  have  been  very  valuable. 

Oh,  yes,  absolutely.  We  had  some  fine  trustees  there  who  were 
extremely  able.   Now  Heilbron,  himself  an  attorney,  was  the  first 
chairman  during  the  period;  well,  we  needed  an  attorney,  because 
we  were  debating  the  constitutionality  of  the  organization  of  the 
system,  the  relationship  of  the  academic  senate  to  the  governing 
board. 

Then  Charles  Luckman  was  the  second  chairman.   That  was  when 
we  were  expanding  very  rapidly,  and  we  needed  his  expertise  in  terms 
of  campus  planning,  building,  architecture. 

So,  we  have  had  some  very  able  trustees.   Al  Ruffo,  another 
attorney,  who  was  very  helpful.   Dan  Ridder,  publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  Long  Beach  Independent  Press  Telegram,  a  good  business 
man,  knew  how  to  operate  a  large  organization.   The  same  is  true  of 
Guy  Warren. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know  how  Mr.  Reagan  fit  into  this. 

Well,  Reagan  came  to  meetings.   He  wouldn't  come  to  all  the  committee 
meetings,  but  he  would  come  to  the  trustee  meetings.   He  was  there 
almost  regularly.   He  was  there  often,  and  he  would  play  a  constructive 
role,  never  a  destructive  role  such  as  Jerry  would  play  when  he  came 
to  meetings.   Reagan  would  be  there  to  help,  to  see  if  we  could 
get  things  through.   He  obviously  was  going  to  stand  firm  on  some  of 
his  positions  such  as  economy  and  things  of  that  sort.   But  we 
always  welcomed  him;  we  always  felt  he  was  an  addition  to  the 
board . 
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Sharp:      Did  he  have  some  of  his  own  ideas  about  how  the  state  college  and 
university  system  should  grow? 

Dumke:      Yes,  he  did.   Although  he  was  not  second-guessing  us.   He  had  the 
theory,  and  I  think  a  proper  one,  that  when  you  appoint  an  expert, 
a  professional  expert,  who's  head  of  a  state  agency,  you  obviously 
defer  to  his  expertise  or  you  don't  pay  him;  you  do  it  yourself. 

I  was  an  educator  with  all  this  experience,  and  we  had  good 
members  on  our  trustees,  and  I  had  a  good  staff.   So  he  was  not 
disposed  to  second  guesses.   He  urged  us,  obviously,  in  ways  of 
economy  and  in  terms  of  his  own  philosophy  of  government,  but  I 
always  felt  that  our  relationships  were  very  good.  "And  he  appre 
ciated  the  stand  we  took  in  connection  with  the  campus  revolution, 
and  supported  us  strongly. 

Once  again,  I  refer  to  Jerry.  Jerry  came  in  with  the  idea  of 
second  guessing  everybody.   It  doesn't  work. 

Sharp:      Second  guessing,  I'm  not  sure  how  you  mean  it  in  this  sense? 

Dumke:      Well,  for  instance,  just  as  an  example,  I  had  striven  over  the 
years  to  dignify  the  campus  advisory  boards.  We  had  a  single 
governing  board  which  has  the  clout  and  the  power  over  the  whole 
system,  but  each  campus  had  an  advisory  board  which  felt  very 
unimportant.   It  was  appointed  by  the  president;   they  had  no 
authority,  no  power.   Some  of  the  people  would  drop  off  because 
they  felt  it  wasn't  that  important  an  assignment. 

Well,  I  tried  to  dignify  those,  because  I  felt  one  of  our  great 
strengths  was  citizens'  support,  and  if  we  could  get  members  on 
the  advisory  boards  who  were  themselves  prominent  citizens  in  their 
area  to  speak  for  us  at  the  legislature  and  in  other  places,  that 
would  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of  our  maintaining  adequate  support 
and  understanding,  and  of  course  that  was.   So,  I  tried  to  dignify 
those  advisory~board  members,  and  I  finally  got  through  the  board 
situation  whereby  they  were  not  just  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  campus,  they  were  also  approved  by  the  trustees.   Each  advisory 
board  appointment  was  approved  by  the  trustees. 

Well,  that  immediately  changed  the  whole  picture.   The  advisory 
boards  immediately  became  important.   They  became  closely  related  to 
the  trustees.   They  began  to  feel  that  they  were  there  for  a  purpose 
and  for  a  reason.   It  worked  very,  very  well,  and  we  had  some 
excellent  spokesmen  from  the  advisory  boards  who  would  help  us 
year  after  year  in  our  budgets  before  the  legislature,  and  in 
raising  non-state  funds,  and  so  on.   It  was  a  very,  very  good  situa 
tion. 
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The  first  meeting  Jerry  attended,  he  said,  "Well,  I  want  that 
changed.   I'm  asking  the  trustees  to  change  that  right  away.   I 
think  the  presidents  ought  to  appoint.   I  want  that  process  decen 
tralized."  He  wrecked  it;  he  wrecked  everything.   He  was  a 
destroyer. 

You  draw  some  pretty  stark  contrasts  between  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr. 
Brown. 


Not  between  Reagan  and  Pat  Brown.   Pat  Brown  and  Reagan  had  different 
philosophies.   Obviously  Pat  Brown  believed  in  big  government  and 
Reagan  did  not  believe  in  big  government,  but  they  were  both 
interested  in  operating  the  state  and  its  institutions  in  the  most 
effective  way.   Therefore,  their  differences  were  less  important 
than  their  similarities.   Jerry  was  absolutely  no  good. 

Were  the  individual  campus  presidents  more  supportive  of  Jerry 
Brown's  ideas  than  perhaps — 

Well,  everybody  looked  at  Jerry  when  he  was  elected  as  one  who  would 
be  a  strong  supporter  of  education.   After  all,  he  was  Pat  Brown's 
son,  and  Pat  had  really  started  the  system,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Master  Plan,  and  everybody  felt,  well,  here's  another  gover 
nor  coming  in  who  will  be  for  education  and  will  not  be  as  economical 
as  Reagan,  not  be  as  economy-minded  as  Reagan.   And  instead,  Jerry 
turned  out  to  be  the  biggest  headache  that  education  ever  had. 

What  about  when  Jerry  Brown  came  in,  the  tension  between  the  University 
of  California  and  the  state  university  system  that  has  always  sort 
of  been  there. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  competition  between  UC  and  the  State 
University  was  a  healthy  thing  as  long  as  it  could  be  kept  in 
bounds  and  treated  appropriately.   I  always  got  along  well  with  the 
University  of  California.   We  had  our  points  of  difference,  and  we 
argued,  but  once  we  got  the  Master  Flan  accepted  and  we  were  moving 
forward  on  it,  with  the  exception  of  Clark  Kerr's  attempt  in  the 
early  years  to  build  undergraduate  enrollments,  which  was  the  one 
area  in  which  he  tried  to  defy  the  Master  Plan.   Outside  of  that,  I 
think  the  relationships  have  been  very  good.   Reagan,  I  think,  did 
more  than  any  other  governor  to  dignify  the  State  University  and 
treat  it  with  the  prestige  that  the  University  of  California  has 
always  enjoyed. 

Jerry  went  back  to  the  idea:   "Well,  I  get  more  publicity  if 
I  go  to  a  regents'  meeting  than  I  do  if  I  go  to  a  trustees'  meeting, 
so  I'm  going  to  the  regents'  meeting."  You  know,  it  was  that 
attitude . 
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Sharp:      I  want  to  go  back  a  little  bit  to  the  trustees  and  some  of  their 
ideas.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  had  Mr.  Heilbron  put  together 
some  of  his  speeches  and  ideas.   It  makes  me  curious  about  some  of 
the  ideas  of  the  other  trustees. 

Throughout  many  of  his  speeches,  he  really  emphasized  the 
importance  of  a  basic  college  education  and  of  the  effort  to  raise 
the  general  level  of  state  college  education.   Some  of  the  things  tha 
you  talked  about  in  the  first  session. 

Dumke:      That  was  the  big  job.  That  was  what  I  considered  my  major  task. 
Sharp:      That's  what  it  seems. 

Dumke:      To  improve  quality.   Of  course,  one  of  the  first  jobs  we  had  was  to 
establish  a  liberal  arts  base  to  all  the  curricula,  because  as  I 
mentioned  before,  some  of  the  colleges  had  been  established  as  a 
sort  of  collection  of  applied  programs.   I  felt  that  every  institution 
including  Cal  Poly,  should  have  a  solid  liberal  arts  base. 

Sharp:      One  of  the  other  ideas  was  that  of  course  proliferation,   and  on  the 
other  side  of  that,  the  appropriateness  of  some  of  the  courses  that 
were  being  offered. 

Dumke:      Well  that  is,  of  course,  a  problem  that  is  never  fully  answered 
in  every  institution.   I  know  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  History 
Department  at  small  Occidental  college — the  first  thing  I  tried  to 
do  was  to  proliferate  courses.   You  know,  you're  building  your  own 
empire.   Any  good  department  chairman,  any  good  professor  will  try 
to  do  that. 

You  have  to  equate  that  with  the  mission  of  the  institution, 
and  although  most  professors  would  like  to  consider  each  of  their 
students  as  a  potential  Ph.D.  candidate  in  their  field,  that  is 
not  the  way  you  can  handle  lower  division  in  any  university.   They 
have  got  to  be  handled  as  service  courses  and  not  training  for 
Ph.D. 's,  although  they've  got  to  be  usable  for  people  who  eventually 
want  to  go  ahead.   So  it's  a  question  of  equating  those  two  pressures 
and  it's  never  fully  solved. 

There  was  once  a  very,  very  amusing  story  (if  I  can  find  a  copy 
of  it,  I'll  give  it  to  you)  written  by  the  dean  of  Emory  University 
on  the  question  of  proliferation.   I  distributed  it  to  some  of  our 
people  at  San  Francisco  State  when  I  was  there. 

There  was  a  professor  who  started  a  course  (this  is  all  ficti 
tious,  of  course)  he  developed  in  alligator  farming.   He  had  this 
one  course  in  alligator  farming;   he  was  in  an  area  where  they  had 
an  alligator  farm.   Finally  he  had  to  split  the  course  into  two  or 
three  parts,  so  he  had  Alligator  Farming  1,  and  Alligator  Farming  2, 
and  Alligator  Farming  3.   He  hired  more  people  in  it.   Eventually, 
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and  after  a  long  series  of  events,  you  developed  an  accreditation 
program  for  alligator  farming,  and  you  have  a  proliferation  of 
alligator  fanning  courses  in  many  institutions.   All  they  were 
doing  was  training  teachers  of  alligator  farming,  but  it  was  an 
excellent  satire  on  exactly  what  happens  in  many  departments.   They 
build  themselves  up  to  the  point  where — well,  I  think  the  perfect 
examples  were  Black  Studies  and  Chicano  Studies.  What  they  were 
doing  was  just  to  train  teachers  of  Black  Studies  and  Chicano 
Studies,  where  they  had  majors.   We  tried  to  call  their  attention 
to  that  fact,  and  was  that  really  going  to  provide  adequate  back 
ground  for  competition  in  the  economic  system  when  they  were 
graduates . 

The  answer  always  was,  "Well,  you're  a  racist;   you're  a  racist 
if  you  criticize."  And  yet,  actually  the  potential  of  a  major  in 
one  of  those  programs  was  very  limited. 

What  sort  of  effect  were  the  trustees  able  to  have  in  the  area  of 
course  proliferation? 

They  left  that  to  us  pretty  much.   They  knew  how  I  felt  about  it. 
I  was  against  undue  course  proliferation.   On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  our  missions,  of  course,  was  to  have  applied  courses  in  certain 
fields  such  as  engineering,  agriculture,  architecture,  and  so  on. 
You've  got  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  course  specialization  in 
those  fields.   You  can't  cut  it  too  short. 

So  it  was  a  question  of  watching  it,  monitoring  it,  and  as 
long  as  the  trustees  felt  that  there  was  attention  being  given  to 
it,  and  we  were  watching  the  situation,  why,  I  never  had  a  major 
problem  with  the  trustees  on  that.   I  had  problems  with  the  faculty 
and  the  presidents,  because  I  was  trying  to  monitor  it  myself. 

You  came  to  the  role  of  the  chancellor  with  a  lot  of  ideas  about  the 
design  of  the  system  and  the  design  of  the  campuses.   From  some  of 
the  reading  that  I've  done,  that  was  not  always  very  well  appreciated 
by  many  of  the  faculty  members. 

You  word  it  mildly. 

I'm  supposed  to  word  it  neutrally,  but  did  that  bother  you? 

Well,  obviously,  in  any  position  of  responsibility  such  as  the 
chancellorship,  not  everybody  is  going  to  approve  of  what  you  do. 
If  you  have  a  program  that  you  think  is  a  sound  and  sensible  program, 
and  you  fight  it  through,  and  you  think  it's  worthwhile  fighting 
through,  obviously  you're  going  to  step  on  some  toes.  Obviously, 
you're  going  to  have  some  opposition.   I  just  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course;   you  have  to  develop  sort  of  a  rhinoceros  hide  in  a 
job  like  that,  if  you  expect  to  accomplish  anything. 
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Dumke:  If  everybody  loves  you,  you're  not  doing  anything,  and  I  did 

have  certain  things  I  felt  should  be  done.   I  felt  the  quality  of 
the  state  colleges  at  the  beginning  needed  attention,  badly  needed 
attention.  We  needed  -more  accredited  courses;   We  needed  more 
effectiveness  in  our  grading  system.  We  needed  to  tighten  up  on 
our  graduate  work.  We  did  those  things. 

I  think  now  the  state  university  system  is  recognized  all  over 
the  country  for  its  high  quality  as  a  teaching  institution.   That 
had  to  be  done.   There  were  a  lot  of  professors  who  just  didn't 
feel  that  that  was  the  way  to  go.   They  had  been  operating  in  a 
different  way  for  some  time.  We  had  courses  given  at  San  Francisco 
State,  I  felt,  which  were  really  high  school  courses,  and  we  were 
giving  college  credit  for  them.   I  had  to  eliminate  those  and  step 
on  toes.  There  was  that  kind  of  opposition  to  what  was  going  on. 

The  other  opposition  that  was  going  on  was  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty  politicians,  the  ones  who  participated  in  the  academic  senate 
and  who  resented  the  power  of  the  central  office  and  the  authority 
of  the  trustees.  My  feeling  was  that  we  had  been  set  up  to  govern 
nineteen  universities,  and  we  had  to  have  some  clout,  we  had  to  have 
some  muscle.  We  would  do  it  by  decentralizing  to  the  extent  possible 
but  retaining  considerable  authority,  and  I  decentralized  considerably 
more  than  the  University  of  California  did  at  that  time. 

I  delegated  to  the  presidents  recruitment  and  promotion  decision; 
tenure  decisions,  where  the  regents  were  hanging  on  with  a  death 
grip  to  tenure  decisions. 

H 

Dumke:  We   did  have  opposition  on   the  part  of   those   faculty  members 

who  were  philosophically   dedicated   to   the   idea   that   the   faculty 
should   run  the  institution. 

Sharp:  That  sort  of  came  along  with  collective  bargaining? 

Dumke:  No,    it  was    there   from  the  beginning.      There  were  some  who,    even 

aside  from  collective  bargaining,  felt  the  academic  senate  should 
really  be  the  controlling  body,  and  the  institution  should  be  run 
by  committees.  My  position  was  very  simple  on  that. 

I  said,    "You've   got   to  have  somebody   to  blame.      You  can't  blame 
a  committee.      You've   got   to  have  somebody  who    is   accountable    for  what 
goes  on.      If  something  goes  wrong,    you've  got   to  hold   somebody 
accountable   for   it  so   something   can  be   done   about   it.      If  you  put 
all  authority  in   the  hands  of   committees,   obviously,    it  just  dissipat 
into   thin  air,    and  you  can't  hold  anybody  accountable." 
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A  Budget  Overview,  1966-1974: 
Enrollments 


Expansion  in  Dollars  and  Student 


Sharp:      I'd  like  for  us  to  talk  some  about  the  budget  in  a  little  different 

way.   The  Chronicle  article  that  I  sent  you  was  from  1974.   I  thought 
it  would  give  us  a  chance  to  look  backwards  through  the  period  when 
Mr.  Reagan  was  governor  and  talk  about  the  annual  budget  and  how  it 
might  have  changed.* 

In  1966,  there  were,  if  my  figures  are  right,  131,000  students 
in  the  system.   In  '74,  there  were  231,000  which  is  about  a  70  percent 
increase.   Just  generally,  how  was  the  budget  process  different  in 
the  early  part  of  this  tenure  and  how  did  it  change  towards  the  end, 
towards  '74?   There  are  vast  increases  in  numbers  of  students  and 
in  the  money  . 

Dumke  :      We,  obviously,  had  to  ask  for  more  money  to  serve  more  students. 

We  did  that.   At  the  same  time,  we  tried  not  to  go  through  the  usual 
state  government  process  of  asking  for  more  than  we  expected  to 
get.   As  a  result,  we  developed  quite  a  bit  of  respect  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  legislative  committees  that  had 
to  do  with  financing,  because  they  felt  that  what  we,  unlike  some 
agencies,  were  asking  for  was  a  legitimate  request,  and  we  needed 
it. 

I  had  a  vice  chancellor  who  was  in  charge  of  business  who 
strongly  felt  that  way  and  had  developed  a  lot  of  personal  respect 
on  the  part  of  Sacramento  authorities.   I  felt  that  that  was  a  fine 
thing,  and  we  ought  to  cling  to  that.   And  that  we  should  stick  to 
asking  for  what  we  felt  was  very  necessary. 

I  think  the  University  of  California,  sometimes,  asked  for 
cloud  nine,  and  really  didn't  expect  to  get  it  all,  but  felt  they 
ought  to  put  everything  on  paper.   But  we  tried  to  keep  it  to  a  point 
of  —  this  is  what  we  need  and  we're  going  to  fight  hard  for  it. 


Sharp:      During  the  budget  process,  the  development  of  the  annual  budget,  just 
generally,  was  there  a  point  at  which  you  and  Mr.  Brakebill,  for 
example,  might  have  gone  into  the  governor's  cabinet  meetings  and 
discussed  different  parts  of  the  budget? 

Dumke:      We  went  in  there,  I  think,  once  or  twice.   Usually  it  was  with  the 
governor  and  his  finance  staff;   it  wasn't  the  cabinet.   Every  year 


*See  following  page  for  article. 
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$523.7  Million -Up  7Va% 


•agger  Stale  Colleges  Budget  Vof -i 


Los  Angeles  county 

Trustees  of  the  State  Uni 
versity  and  Colleges  system 
voted  unanimously  here  yes 
terday  to  approve  a  S523.7 
million  budget  for  1975-76. 

The  total  represents  a  7.3 
per  cent  increase  over  the 
current  budget. 

Last  month,  University  of 
California  regents  were  pre 
sented  with  a  $588.2  million 
budget— a  whopping  15  per 
cent  increase  over  the  cur 
rent  year— and  ran  into  im 
mediate  problems  with  the 
Legislature. 

The  Regents  are  expected 
to  act  on  that  budget  when 
they  meet  in  San  Francisco 
today  and  tomorrow. 

The  Regents'  15  per  cent 
increase  comes  at  a  time 
\\hen  enrollment  is  expected 
to  increase  by  only  three  per 
cent.  Vice  Prsiedent  Chester 
0.  McCorkle  has  stated  flat 
ly  that  most  of  the  increase 
is  needed  to  "begin  restor 


ing"  UC's'  quality,  which  he 
said  had  declined  during 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan's 
eight  years  in  office. 

The  Trustees'  7.3  per  cent 
increase  comes  although 
that  system  is  expecting 
only  a  1.5  per  cent  increase 
in  enrollment.  D.  Dale  Han- 
ner,  vice  president  of  busi 
ness  affairs,  said  he  did  not 
consider  his  budget  "catch 
ing  up"  in  any  respect 

During  the  past  eight 
years,  the  University  of  Cal 
ifornia's  budgets  have  been 
cut  back  more  severely  than 
those  of  the  State  University 
and  Colleges  system. 

Even  so.  some  lawmakers 
have  criticized  UC's  request 
for  the  unprecedented  15  per 
cent  raise,  even  before  the 
regents  have  officially  re 
quest 

The  only  controversial 
portion  o  f  the  Trustees' 
budget  was  inclusion  of 
$686,566  for  19  new  adminis 


trative  positions  to  fund  a 
new  "management  analysis 
program." 

Chancellor  Glenn  S. 
Dumke  proposed  the  new 
administrators  be  scattered 
throughout  the  19  campuses 
to  evaluate  campus  pro 
grams.  A  motion  to  delete 
the  program  failed  6-5,  but 
Trustees  indicated  the  mat 
ter  will  be  gone  into  again  at 
its  November  meeting. 

The  budgets  of  both  sys 
tems  must  have  the  approv 
al  of  the  Legislature  and 
governor  before  they  can  go 
into  effect. 

San  Francisco  State  Uni 
versity  is  asking  for  §33.2 
million,  a  SI. 5  million  in 
crease.  Some  500  more  full- 
time  students  are  expected 
in  1975-76. 

San  Jose  State  University 
is  asking  for  $39.9  million,  a 
1.9  million  increase;  the  Hay- 
ward  campus,  $21.8  million, 
a  5400,000  increase;  the  So 


noma  campus,  3  mi 
$700,000  increase:  aj 
ramento's  campus,  '. 
$900,000  increase. 

The  system  is  ex 
234.170  full-time  j 
next  year. 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 
17  October  1974 
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Sharp : 
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Sharp: 
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we  went  before   the  governor  and  his    finance  staff.      And  I  think  I 
told  you  once  before,    ordinarily   these  meetings,   which  were  annual 
until  Jerry   came   in  when  everything  stopped,    the  annual  meetings 
with   the  governor  and  the   finance  staff  were   full-scale  meetings. 
I  would   take  half  a  dozen  members  of  my  staff  and  get   the  director 
of  finance  and   the  governor   in  person  and  members  of   the   finance 
staff,    and  we  would  work  for  a  whole   day  on   the  budget  and  come   to 
agreements  on  what   the   governor's  budget  should  contain.      It  was   a 
very  useful  exercise. 

Reagan  was   the  only  governor   I  worked  with  who   did  not   turn 
the  discussion  of   the  budget  over  to  his   staff.      Reagan  was    the 
only   governor  who   really  mastered   this   complicated  budget,    and  if 
he  did   that  with  every  agency  it  was   a  big  job.      He  surely  came   to 
our  meetings  well   informed.      Anybody  who   accuses  him  of  not  having 
the   intelligence   to   comprehend   these   complicated  issues    is   completely 
wrong.      He  was    the  only  one  of   three   governors  who   really  mastered 
our  complex  financial  situation. 

The  Department  of  Finance  staff,   now  their  usual   interests,    I   imagine, 
would  have  been   in  making  some   cuts. 

They  had  two   interests — one  was   in  making  cuts,    and   the  other  was   in 
telling  us  how   to   spend   the  -money.      I  was,    of   course,   working  on 
both  of   those   things,   but   the   thing  that   I  resented  most  was    their 
telling  us  how  to  spend  the  money.      Because,    I  kept   telling   them 
all   the   time,    "It's  not  your  business,    it's  our  business.      You   tell 
us  how  many   dollars  we   can  have,   but   it's  our  job   to   decide  how 
they  should  be  spent." 

How  did  you  counter   that  argument?      In  some  ways,    it's    to  be  expected 
because  of   the  Department  of  Finance's   role. 

The  legislature  does    the  same   thing,    of   course,    and   they're   doing  it 
more  and  more   even   today   than  they  have   done   in   the  past,   with  budget 
language,    saying,   you  can  have   these   dollars    if  you  spend  them  a 
certain  way . 

It  goes  back  to  what   I  was   saying  a  few  minutes   ago.      If   the 
state  wants   to  make   the   type  of  decision   that  should  be  made  by 
professionals   in  a   field,    and   if   the  state  wants    to  make    those 
decisions  by  either  politicians  or  bureaucrats,    then   it   is   spending 
money   foolishly  on  hiring  professionals    in  the   field.      If  you're 
not   going   to   take   the  advice  of   the  president  of   the  University  of 
California  or   the   chancellor  of   the   California   State  University 
who   are  educational   experts,    if  you're  not  going   to    take   their 
advice,    and   if  you're   going   to  have  people  who  are  not   in  education 
saying  how  the  money  should  be  spent,    then  there's  no   object   in  paying 
a  high  salary   to    those  people.      You  might  just  as  well  have  some 
clerks,    and  just  have   the  legislature   and   the  Department  of   Finance 
decide  how  it's   going   to  be  spent. 
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I   think   there's  a  matter  of  principle   there.      Of   course,    it's 
a  problem  in  every  state  organization.      Everybody  tries   to   get  into 
the  act  making  decisions.      But,   where  you  do  have  well-paid  pro 
fessional  experts  heading  up  an  agency  or  organization,    then  I 
think  the  state   is  wasting  funds  unless   it  defers    to    their  judgment. 
If  it  no  longer  feels   it  can  accept   their  judgment,    then  they  ought 
to  be  changed. 

I  am  wondering  about   changes   in   the   relationship  with  some  of   the 
federal  agencies.     When  we   talked  at   the  very  beginning,   we   talked 
a  little  about  John  Kehoe   in  setting  up   the  Washington  D.C.   office. 
So,   now  it's  1974,    and  we've   talked  some  about   the  budget  and  desires 
for   increases .      To  what  extent  did  new  monies   coming  from — 

Very,    very   importantly.     We   got   to   the  point  where — I  don't  know 
what   it  is   right  now — we   got  about   $70  million  a  year  from  the 
federal   government,    just  from  federal   grants. 

In    '74? 

In  the  mid- '70s,  yes.   I  don't  know  the  exact  date  but  it  was  well 
over  $70  million.   The  federal  funding — research,  special  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged,  and  special  loans  for  campus  buildings,  and 
things  of  that  sort — got  to  be  very,  very  important  in  the  '60s 
and  '70s.   They're  less  important  now.  We  needed  some  federal  funds 
during  our  period  of  rapid  growth.   It  was  essential. 

Did  the  increase  in  the  federal  monies,  with  Mr.  Kehoe,  I  think  it 
was  about  $20  million,  so  that's  a  really  big  increase  in  eight 
years — did   the  increase  in  federal  funds  work  somewhat  to  your 
disadvantage  when  you  were  in  these  annual  budget  negotiations  with 
the  state? 

No,  because  they  were  always  for  a  special  purpose.   The  state  was 
willing  to  have  us  get  federal  money  to  save  the  state  money. 

The  topic  of  the  evolution  of  the  state  university  system,  I  found 
very  interesting. 

We  were  really  breaking  new  ground  in  the  development  of  an  education 
system.   We  were  the  first  country  to  build  a  system  such  as  this. 


Transcriber:   Jean  Teague 
Final  Typist:   Anne  Schofield 
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c//,c£  o/  r*/  CHAHCULO* 


The  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan 
Governor-Elect  of  California 
520  Capitol  Kail 
Sacramento,  California  95314 

Dear  Governor-Elect  Reagan: 

I  am  very  pleased  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  rr.e  to 
meet  with  you  at  the  Ambassador  on  December  21,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  our  visit. 

I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  if  I  outlined,  prior  to  our 
meeting,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  California  State  Colleges  in  connection  with  the 
Governor's  1967-68  Budget.   Word  has  been  passed  to  me  that 
the  1967-63  support  appropriation  will  be  held  at  the  same 
dollar  amount  as  the  1966-67  appropriation  except  for  certain 
factors,  but  that  enrollment  will  be  shown  at  the  increased 
level  projected  for  1967-68.   This  presents  a  most  serious 
problem. 

Prior  to  the  Donahoe  Act  of  1960,  which  put  the  Master  Plan 
for  Higher  Education  into  effect,  the  State  Colleges  were 
really  not  full-fledged  institutions  of  higher  education.   We 
had  completely  inadequate  libraries,  far  below  national  norms; 
faculty  fringe  benefits  which  were  utterly  non-competitive  in 
a  tightening  academic  market;  staffing  formulas  and  teaching 
loads  of  a  high-schoolish  rigidity,  which  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  graduate  work  we  were  being  asked  to  under 
take;  and  an  inflexible  line-item  fiscal  control  system,  which 
placed  most  fundamental  educational  decisions  in  the  hands  of 
state  budget  officers  rathar  than  college  administrators. 
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The  only  funds  we  could  get  with  any  degree  of  facility 
were  growth  funds — the  state  was  willing  to  see  us  grow, 
but  it  apparently  was  not  willing  to  see  us  becoir.e  first- 
class  citizens  in  the  academic  world. 

The  Master  Plan  changed  all  that.   In  1960,  in  a  pioneering 
venture,  we  pledged  our  support  to  the  principle  of  "differ 
entiation  of  function" — which  meant  that  we  promised  to 
avoid  the  costly  competition  which  had  taken  place  in  other 
states  between  state  colleges  and  the  state  university,  in 
which  the  former  usually  fought  their  way  through  political 
pressure  to  "university"  status  through  expensive  duplication 
of  effort  and  with  no  regard  for  the  taxpayer. 

Instead,  we  agreed  that  the  University  would  have  a  special 
mission,  that  of  research  and  graduate  and  professional 
instruction.   It  would  do  most  of  the  advanced  graduate  work 
and  would  have  the  bevatrons,  cyclotrons,  linear  accelerators, 
and  Bancroft  libraries — the  bulk  of  the  high-cost  facilities 
required  for  this  specialty.   There  was  a  clear  implication 
that  the  University  would  not  build  an  undergraduate  empire, 
but  would  concentrate  in  these  advanced  fields. 

The  State  Colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  had  as  their  major 
mission  undergraduate  instruction  and  instruction  through  the 
Master's  Degree.   They  were  to  be  primarily  teaching  institu 
tions,  with  a  reasonable,  but  not  overdeveloped,  graduate 
superstructure,  just  as  the  University  would  have  a  reasonable, 
but  not  overdeveloped,  undergraduate  base. 

This  plan,  so  favorable  to  the  taxpaying  citizen  and  to 
maintaining  the  quality  and  level  of  service  of  public  higher 
education,  has  attracted  the  attention,  net  only  of  the 
nation,  but  of  the  entire  world.   Britain's  Robbins  Commission 
visited  us  before  issuing  its  report;  a  month  ago  a  delegation 
from  Australia  was  here,  hard  on  the  heels  of  a  delegation 
from  Wisconsin.   State  after  state  has  adopted  plans  modeled 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  after  the  California  Master  Plan. 

But  there  was  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  principle  of  differ 
entiation  of  function,  if  it  was  to  work  at  all  effectively. 
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The  price  was  the  agreement  that  State  College  students  and 
faculty  were  to  be  first-class  academic  citizens  and  that 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  State  Colleges  was  to  be 
first,  not  second,  rate.   Only  in  this  way  could  we  hope  to 
justify  the  tremendous  investment  which  the  people  of 
California  have  put  into  the  State  Colleges,  which  to  date 
totals  well  over  half  a  billion  dollars.   Only  by  agreeing 
that  differentiation  of  function  did  not  imply  a  caste 
system  in  higher  education  could  we  be  certain  that  differ 
entiation  of  function  would  work. 

The  primary  job  of  the  Trustees  and  my  office  therefore  has 
been  to  bring  the  State  Colleges  up  to  national  norms  in 
quality  and  operations.   The  legislature  and  Department  of 
Finance  have  been  slow  in  acceding  to  our  first  requests, 
which  have  all  been  in  line  with  the  Master  Plan  agreements, 
and  this  has  given  rise  to  considerable  faculty  discontent. 
However,  the  last  two  years  have  seen  marked  progress,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  libraries  and 
our  faculties.   It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  we  still 
have  a  distance  to  go. 

Because  we  were  so  far  behind  comparable  institutions  across 
the  nation,  we  had  to  submit  our  correctivs  programs  under 
the  state  definition  of  "new  programs."   V,"hen  the  state  is 
under  financial  pressure,  it  is  natural  and  normal  to  question 
all  "new  programs,"  because  most  such  programs,  if  they  are 
really  new,  can  be  postponed  or  delayed  v:ithout  damaging  the 
existing  basic  structure  of  the  operation. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  however,  is  that  State  College 
"new  programs"  are  not  really  "new."   They  are  defined  as 
such  only  because  of  state  budget  nomenclature,  but  they  are 
integrally  involved  with  our  core  operation.   Unless  v.Te  can 
bring  the  State  Colleges  up  to  national  norms  in  the  treatment 
of  our  faculties  and  in  the  support  of  ongoing  educational 
programs,  the  very  root  of  the  Master  Plan  is  threatened,  and 
the  quality  of  our  operation,  which  the  people  of  California 
have  every  right  to  expect  will  be  adequate,  considering 
their  existing  investment,  will  be  in  cancer. 
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Let  me  give  you  only  three  examples/  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
provide  others  if  you  wish. 

Graduate  Staffing.   Because  of  community  pressure,  the  State 
Colleges  undertook  a  large  Master's  Degree  program  in  many 
fields,  including  teaching.   It  is  generally  recognized  that 
graduate  instruction  requires  a  different  workload  formula 
than  undergraduate  teaching,  because  of  the  individual 
attention  to  students  which  is  necessary.   The  State  Colleges 
have  built  one  of  the  larcest  Master ' s  level  programs  in  the 
nation  on  undergraduate  formulas.   The  question  might  be 
asked — if  we  have  done  it  thus  far,  why  can't  we  continue? 
The  answer  is  simply  that  this  program  has  come  out  of  the 
"hides"  of  the  faculty,  who  have  undertaken  it  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  eventually  be  corrected.   We  have 
in  the  1967-68  budget  an  amount  of  $2/396,320,  which  does 
not  fully  correct  the  problem,  but  will  go  a  distance  toward 
a  solution.   Removal  of  this  would  have  a  serious  effect  on 
the  morale  of  hundreds  of  faculty  members  who  have  watched 
us  strive  for  four  years,  in  four  separate  budgets,  for  such 
a  solution. 

Sabbatical  Leaves.   This  is  a  faculty  fringe  bi-r.efit  which 
yields  improved  instruction  and  which  is  taken  very  seriously 
by  most  members  of  the  academic  profession.   The  quality  of 
the  sabbatical  program  counts  heavily  in  recruiting  good 
faculty  and  in  retaining  them.   The  State  Collec-es  have  never 
had  _a  sabbatical  leave  program  v:h i ch  compared  favorably  with 
those  in  good  colleges  and  universities.   Gradually,  year  by 
year,  we  have  made  inroads  on  this  problem,  and  now  we  are 
approaching  a  satisfactory  situation.   We  are  asking  for 
$2/470,600  in  1967-68  to  bring  it  closer  to  "par,"  yet  this 
is  classified  as  a  "new  program."   If  it  is  cut,  we  are  bound 
to  lose  good  faculty  and  be  unable  to  recruit  others. 

Salaries.   Currently  the  State  Colleges  have  many  unhealthy 
symptoms  in  their  salary  structure.   The  percentage  of 
recruits  holding  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  going  down  year  by  yearr 
more  and  more  faculty  people  are  leaving  us  for  other  jobs; 
and  we  are  making  more  one-year  appointments,  which  indicates 
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that  often  no  really  satisfactory  person  can  be  found  for 
the  job  at  existing  salary  offers/  so  we  are  making  shift 
with  part-time,  or  temporary,  appointments.   The  last  period 
when  these  symptoms  were  absent  was  in  1956-57,  and  we  have 
been  struggling  to  recover  our  competitive  base.   Moreover, 
there  is  a  serious  question,  which  has  not  yet  been  resolved, 
as  to  parity  with  the  University.   We  hire  the  same  kinds  of 
people  from  the  same  manpower  pools,  then  give  them  different 
kinds  of  jobs  to  do  and  pay  them  different  salaries.   If  the 
recruit  goes  to  the  University  he  gets  more  money.   In  my 
opinion,  research  is  important,  but  it  is  not  more  important 
than  teaching  our  young  people.   The  Coordinating  Council  and 
the  Legislature  ir.ust  solve  this  problem,  but  I  wanted  you 
aware  of  it. 

We  requested  an  IS. 5%  salary  increase  this  next  year  to 
restore  our  competitive  posture.   The  Coordinating  Council 
has  agreed  to  support  a  10.45i  increase.   This  will  not  fully 
do  the  job,  but  it  will  be  of  considerable  help. 

Of  all  our  problems  having  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
education  we  provide  our  students,  this  one  is  the  most 
pressing. 

There  are  many  other  areas,  su.c.i  as  these,  which  represent 
the  culmination  of  several  years  of  effort.   They  cannot  be 
lightly  abandoned,  without  detriment  both  to  the  quality  and 
the  spirit  of  our  operation.   They  are  not  "new  programs"  at 
all. 

Finally,  in  the  light  of  the  above,  when  we  heard  that  we 
apparently  are  to  be  asked  to  assume  a  9%  increase  in  student 
load  (some  12,600  FT2  students — equivalent  to  the  total 
enrollment  of  a  large  university) ,  I  felt  it  imperative  to 
make  certain  that  you  understood  the  problems  facing  us. 

Admittedly  some  of  the  claims  of  our  faculty  pressure  groups 
have  been  extreme,  but  we  have  not  permitted  these  to  influ 
ence  our  position.   But  aside  from  the  extremists,  who  exist 
in  any  large  organization,  our  more  than  8,000  faculty,  our 
devoted  and  hard-vcrking  Board  of  Trustees,  and  our  acrr.inistra- 
tivs  staffs  want  the  Master  PIc_-  to  work,  and  we  know  that  the 
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only  way  it  will  work  is  to  fulfill  the  promise  that  was 
made  in  1960 — to  allow  us  to  bring  our  operation  up  to 
competitive  levels  with  those  of  good  institutions  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation.   The  University  long  ago  accomplished 
this,  and  its  new  programs  are  really  "new."   Ours  are  an 
attempt  to  bring  us  to  "academic  par. " 

If  your  analysis  of  our  fiscal  problems  indicates  that  this 
current  year's  dollar  amount  is  all  that  we  can  afford,  then 
we  can  cooperate  to  the  hilt — if  we  can  limit  our  enrollment 
to  this  current  year ' s  workload.   I  know  you  have  commented 
on  the  "fat"  in  agency  budgets,  and  some  fat  does  exist  in 
government  operations.   But  the  amount  of  fat  in  State  College 
fiscal  operations,  if  any,  is  extremely  small  in  quantity,  and 
v.-e  are  constantly  working  to  eliminate  it  completely.   I  urge 
vou  to  review  the  many  and  complex  screening  processes  and 
controls  which  our  line  item  budgets  must  undergo  before 
approval. 

Obviously  I  am  not  speaking  for  our  Board  of  Trustees.   The 
above  is  my  interpretation  of  our  problem.   But  I  know  our 
students,  faculty,  and  citizen  constituents  would  expect  me 
to  take  a  strong  stand  to  retain  the  gains  we  have  maca  on 
our  upward  climb,  and  I  am  sure  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  of 
California  would,  if  they  fully  urcerctooc;  our  situation, 
acorove  our  position.   I  have  full  confidence  that  you  will 
share  our  concern  once  you  have  become  fully  acquainted  with 
our  history  and  problems. 

The  California  State  Colleges  comprise  the  largest  system  of 
four-year  higher  education  in  the  western  world,  and  it  is 
already  achieving  renown  in  many  areas.   We  want  it  to  be 
the  best  system,  as  well  as  the  biggest,  within  the  differ 
entiation  of  function  principle  as  set  forth  by  the  Master 
Plan,  and  I  know  you  share  our  hope.   We  are  doing  our  job 
at  the  relatively  lov;  cost  of  about  $1,312  per  student  per 
year. 

We  subscribe  fully  to  the  principle  that  the  number  of 
collars  available  to  us  should  be  set  by  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature,  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  within  any 
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reasonable  total  that  is  allotted  us.   But  we  ask  the 
privilege  of  determining  the  number  of  students  we  can 
effectively  serve  within  the  budgeted  amount,  so  that  our 
hard-won  gains  in  operational  level  will  not  be  lost,  and  we 
ask  also  that  we  be  permitted  to  devote  some  of  these  scarce 
dollars  to  certain  areas  that  we  consider  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

I  look  forward  to  our  meeting  to  answer  any  questions  you 
might  have  and  to  assure  you  of  my  personal  support  and 
cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Glenn  S.  Durake 
Chancellor 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGES 
Office  of  the  Chancellor 
November  30,  1967 

. 

,  CHANCELLOR'S  SPECIAL  REPORT 

Members  of  the  Board  -  Recently  there  have  occurred,  on  ce: 
tain  State  College  campuses,  episodes  of  inexcusable  violence  and 
lawlessness.   These  episodes  are  not  unique  to  us;  in  fact,  consider 
ing  the  size  of  our  educational  operation.,  they  have  been  relatively 
few.   We  have  been  spared  much  of  the  agitation  that  has  afflicted 
the  worldwide  academic  community.   For  this  phenomenon  is  truly 
world-wide,   From  Berkeley  to  the  newly  built  corridors  of  the  Free 
University  of  West  Berlin  to  the  City  College  of  New  York  to  the 
state  university  in  Wilber force.  Ohio,  and  now  to  some  of  our  cam 
puses  this  agitation,  this  challenge  to  law  and  order,  has  spread. 

The  basis  of  much  of  the  current  unrest  is  legitimate  student 
and  faculty  concern  with  the  problems  of  this  nation  and  the  world. 
To  that  extent  it  is  defensible,  for  such  concern  is  appropriate 
to  the  academic  community.   More  and  more,  however,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  this  concern  to  move  in  dangerous  directions  to  the 
extent  that  free  discussion  and  dissent  become  confused  with  per 
sonal  license.,  violent  advocacy  and  lawlessness.   One  dangerous 
development  is  that  special  interest  groups  consider  the  campus  a 
pawn  in  their  struggle  to  capture  and  control  the  educational  matrix. 
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Another  is  the  growth  cf  the  idea  that  the  campus  is  properly  a  stc 
area  for  revolution  and  violent  social  and  political  change.  A  th: 
and  still  more  common  danger  area  is  for  protagonists  of  an  idea  tc 
consider  it  quite  proper  to  prevent  opponents  from  expressing  theii 
views . 

Academic  freedom  works  both  ways.   If  it  means  anything  at  al] 
it  means  that  the  guarantee  of  free  expression  for  one  point  of 
view  must  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  guarantee  of  free  expression 
for  opposing  views.   Society  has  given  the  academic  community  a  prj 
less  privilege,  the  privilege  of  following  the  truth  wherever  it 
leads.   But  in  return  for  that  privilege,  society  exacts  a  price — 
the  price  is  that  the  academic  world  consider  the  problems  and  the 

issues  and  the  controversies  that  beset  society,  study  them  object: 

. 
and  then  give  society  its  best  and  most  profound  analysis  and  recon 

mendations,  so  that  the  problems  can  be  solved  lawfully  in  the  coui 
of  the  regular  social  and  political  processes. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  our  tasks,  we  must  recognize  that  lav 
is  the  fabric  of  a  free  society.   Unfree  societies  are  held  togethe 
by  tyrants  or  by  armies  or  by  one-party  systems,  but  free  societies 
hold  themselves  together  by  agreement  on  the  law.   If  we  tear  this 
fabric,  we  will  inevitably  lose  our  freedom,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  the  assault  comes  by  violence  or  by  the  more  insidious  metl 
of  civil  disobedience.   Once  the  law  is  gone,  our  freedom  is  gone 
with  it,  and  the  only  alternative  to  freedom  is  the  lack  of  it. 
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Speaking  as  a  historian,  and  accepting  the  fact  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  multitude  of  problems,  there  has  never  been  a  nation 

in  which  people  have  lived  so  well  or  with  so  much  freedom  as  in 

'•  \ 
"A 

our  own.   It  is  a  deep  responsibility  of  the  academic  community  to  v^ 

" 
see  to  it  that,  in  its  yearning  for  change  and  a  solution  to  gnawing 

problems,  we  do  not  destroy  the  good  along  with  the  bad. 

The  moment  the  campus  forgets  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  must 
deal  with  controversy — a  climate  of  absolute  and  unwavering  scholarly 
objectivity — then  the  campus  loses  its  right  to  be  academically  free. 
Judge  Learned  Hand  has  expressed  this  principle  in  striking  words — 
"You  cannot  wear  a  sword  beneath  a  scholar's  gown..."  For  if  you  do, 
the  gown  is  no  longer  that  of  a  scholar,  and  whatever  privileges  the 
scholar  has  earned  through  his  stance  of  objectivity  vanishes. 

Let  me  make  one  distinction  absolutely  clear.   I  am  not  talking 
about  constraints  on  academic  freedom,  or  social  responsibility,  or 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  disagree  with  his  government.   Quite 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  these  principles — all  well  engrained 
in  the  fabric  of  American  civilization — must  be  upheld  and  protected 
from  those  who  would  do  violence  to  them. 

The  academic  community  always  has  been  one  of  the  consciences 
of  society.   This  is  one  of  its  most  venerable  functions.   It  is  a 
questioner,  a  worrier,  a  critic,  an  idealist,  seeking  a  better  way 
toward  human  aspiration  and  fulfillment.   But  a  thorn  is  not  a  lance. 
A  critic  is  not  a  thug.   And  the  right  to  question  presumes  the 
right  of  others  to  question  also. 
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Let  no  one  mistake  the  fact  that  the  integrity  of  the  academic 

community  must  and  will  be  protected.   But  for  whom?   It  must  and 
will  be  protected  not  merely  for  those  who  wish  to  dissent,  but  also 
for  those  who  wish  not  to  dissent.   It  must  and  will  be  protected 
much  for  the  scholar  who,  as  an  individual,  is  committed  to  social 
involvement  as  for  the  scholar  who  wishes  to  pursue  his  right  of 
scholarly  detachment  and  disengagement.   American  society — and  the 
academic  community  as  part  of  that  society — is  built  upon  the 
principle  that  the  best  society  is  a  two-way  street  which  no  one  has 
the  right  to  block. 

Peaceful  assembly  and  demonstrations,  free  expression  of  ideas, 
the  option  to  dissent,  these  are  our  historic  fundamental  rights, 
lived  for,  fought  for,  and  died  for  by  dissenters  and  non-dissenters 
alike.   Equally  fundamental  is  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
dedication  to  the  orderly  process  of  change  under  law.   Yet  when  rights 
are  twisted  to  excuse  violent  behavior  which  threatens  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  themselves,  the  academic  community  finds  itself  in  a 
muddle,  if  not  a  morass,  which  bids  fair  not  only  to  overwhelm  the 
academic  community  but  our  free  society  as  well.   The  fact  that  threats 
of  violence  and  injury  to  the  rights  of  others  take  place  on  a  college 
campus  gives  .such  acts  no  protective  mantle  of  respectability. 

During  a  demonstration  at  one  of  our  colleges  some  time  ago,  I 
issued  the  following  statement  which  sums  up  briefly  the  position  I 
believe  best  serves  the  colleges  and  the  community.   I  should  like 
to  quote  that  statement. 
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"It  is  the  policy  of  the  California  State  Colleges  that  the 
instructional  programs  of  any  of  the  State  Colleges  will  not  be  CLW5 

v 

rupted  or  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  student  protest  demons tra-^ 
tions."   I  have  directed  the  State  College  presidents  to  see  that 
this  policy  is  carried  out  and  in  fact,  it  has  been  carried  out  at 
every  campus  where  violence  and  disruption  has  occurred. 

Students  and  indeed  faculty  members  who  inflict  physical  vio 
lence  and  massive  disruption  of  collegiate  functions  are  seeking  to 
exercise  what  they  refer  to  as  "power."   In  fact  this  turns  out  to 
be  force — not  power.   At  the  same  time  that  this  element  is  thrusting 
its  force  upon  our  campuses,  there  is  another  and  much  larger  group 
(which  is  led  I  might  point  out  by  students  who  achieved  their  posi 
tions  through  the  democratic  process — not  by  capturing  a  bull  horn 
or  by  giving  up  their  student  status  to  become  professional  dissen 
ters),  working  within  the  organizational  system  in  each  of  our  colleges 
These  leaders  of  established  and  recognized  student  government  are 
finding  the  administration  and  the  faculty  receptive  to  their  pro 
posals  for  broader  student  participation  in  academic  governance.   On 
every  one  of  our  18  campuses,  students  now  serve  on  important  com 
mittees  of  our  faculty  senates  or  councils — in  many  of  these  they 
have  formal  votes  while  on  others  they  have  full  floor  privileges. 
Our  Statewide  Senate  has  recently  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  exploration  of  a  means  of  working  with  the  newly  formed  State 
wide  Student  Academic  Affairs  Assembly.   For  several  years  now  repre 
sentatives  from  the  Student  Presidents  Association  have  been  welcomed 
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Senate  and  this  Board  formally  recognized  the  California  State  Coll< 
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Student  Presidents  Association  as  early  as  1963.   Since  that  timeV 

the  president  of  this  organization,  and  now  all  its  officers,  have 
been  a  welcome  attendees  at  all  Board  meetings  and  have  addressed  tl 
Board  on  important  policy  matters. 

An  academic  community — especially  one  in  a  democratic  society — 
cannot  preserve  its  integrity  and  intellectual  identity  unless  it  is 
able  to  guarantee  its  members  freedom  of  inquiry  and  expression  and 
protection  from  internal  or  external  forces  seeking  to  interfere  wi1 
that  freedom.   We  seek  to  guarantee  such  freedom.   Unless  we  can 
maintain  campus  communities  capable  of  resolving  their  conflicts 
through  mutually  agreed  upon  rules,  and  personal  behavior  which  is 
reasoned  and  responsible,  we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  fomenting 
violence  or  retribution.   Rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  for  the 
governance  of  our  institutions  are  the  sum  product  of  the  combined 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  academic  community.   They 
are  openly  arrived  at  and  subject  to  modification  through  due  proces 
They  are  designed  to  assure  the  orderly  pursuit  of  intellectual — not 
political — ends . 

With  all  of  the  above  in  mind  I  would  like  to  make  several  poir 

emphatically  clear.   These  are: 

.  " 
1.   The  California  State  Colleges  will  preserve  the  peace  on 

their  campuses  so  that  the  orderly  processes  of  education 
may  be  conducted. 
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2.  We  will  continue  to  provide  on  our  campuses  legitimate 
opportunities  for  dissent,  protest  and  free  debate  on  local, 
national,  and  international  issues. 

3.  We  will  not  tolerate  violence,  vandalism,  or  disruption  of 
our  educational  mission.   When  such  acts  threaten  the  peace 
we  will,  if  necessary,  use  police  and  civil  authority  to 
protect  the  personal  safety  of  our  constituents  and  the 
property  of  the  State. 

4.  We  will  not  abandon  our  own  principles  of  freedom  and  fair 
play.   All  those  accused  of  violating  college  regulations 
will  receive  full  academic  due  process. 

5.  We  will  expect  every  member  of  the  collegiate  community 
to  fulfill  his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  that  society  and  work 
actively  towards  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  respect 
for  individual  rights  which  are  traditional  to  the  pursuit 
of  intellectual  ends. 

These  considerations  cannot  be  taken  lightly  by  anyone  who  must 
assume  this  exacting  responsibility.   In  the  attempt  to  insure,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  that  this  responsibility  be  acquitted  with 
equity  and  in  the  best  interest  of  everyone  concerned  with  the  edu 
cational  process,  I  am  hereby  requesting  that  a  committee  of  Trustees 
be  established  to  consider  and  recommend  ways  and  means  of  keeping 
open  the  channels  of  responsible  dissent  while  protecting  the  aca 
demic  community's  historic  role  in  the  quest  for  truth  from  vigilantes 
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5670  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90036" 


The  Chancellor 


Auaust    5,    1969 


The  Honorable  Jesse  M.  Unruh 
'Assembly  Democratic  Leader" 
Assembly  Box  65 
State  Caoitol 
Sacramento,  California   95814 

Re:   Comments  on  Article  in 

COMPACT 

Dear  Jess: 

Because  of  your  long  interest  in  and  continuing  suoport  of 
higher  education,  I  gave  special  attention  to  your  article 
in  the  June  issue  of  COMPACT.  In  resoonse  to  your  July  15 
request,  I  should  like  to  offer  the  following  comments. 

We  are  in  full  agreement  on  certain  issues,  but  each  of  us 
opts  for  different  methods  in  achieving  our  common  goals. 
As  you  say  "...California  must  now  begin  to  brina  together 
her  educational  resources  so  that  they  may  be  employed  more 
efficiently  on  the  one  hand  and  with  greater  freedom  from 
needless  constraints  on  the  other."   You  also  ooint  out 
that,  "Basically,  the  goal  (of  statewide  coordination  or 
governance)  is  to  create  an  organizational  environment  which 
fosters  responsive  and  creative  diversity." 

As  I  think  back  to  my  oarticipation  on  the  Master  Plan  Survey 
team,  I  can't  help  but  recall  that  these  same  objectives  were 
paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Coons  and 
others  of  us  who  particioated  in  that  original  study. 

I  believe  that  the  following  points  provide  ample  illustra 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  Master  Plan  is  working  and  can 
continue  to  provide  California  with  coordinated  programs  of 
higher  education  which  are  of  excellent  quality  and  which 
are  serving  the  educational  needs  of  the  State. 
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1.  Enrollments  in  each  of  the  three  public  segments 
have  exceeded  those  projected  in  the  Master  Plan. 
These  excess  enrollments  have  been  accommodated 
with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  and  a  maximum  of 
service — and  what  is  important  to  remember,  during 
this  entire  period,  no  qualified  student  has  been 
denied  admission  to  either  the  University  of 
California  or  to  the  State  Colleges. 

2.  The  University  has  opened  three  new  campuses,  the 
State  Colleges  have  established  five  new  colleaes 
and  selected  sites  for  three  more,  and  every  area 
of  the  State  is  now  served  by  a  junior  college. 
The  establishment  and  development  of  these  new 
facilities  has  been  accomplished  with  the  full 
advice  and  cooperation  of  the  seoments  and  the 
Coordinating  Council,  where  appropriate,  and  with 
out  rivalry  or  disputes. 

3.  Differentiation  of  function  between  the  community 
colleges,  the  State  Colleaes,  and  the  University 
of  California,  as  provided  in  the  Master  Plan,  has 
been  effective,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  with 
out  any  serious  disagreement  between  the  segments. 
Articulation  agreements  have  been  worked  out  between 
the  community  colleges  and  the  four-year  seaments 
which  provide  for  a  free  flow  of  students  between 
the  segments.   Barriers  to  transfer  have  been  re 
duced  to  insignificance. 

4.  A  new  governing  board  for  community  colleaes  has 
been  established.   Guidelines  for  its  organization, 
function,  and  responsibilities  were  largely 
developed  through  the  work  of  the  Coordinating 
Council. 

5.  The  State  Colleges  and  the  University  cooperated 
in  changing  their  academic  calendars  and  to  the 
year-round  utilization  of  their  physical  plants  as 
recommended  by  the  Coordinating  Council. 

6.  Admissions  requirements  for  the  State  Colleges  and 
the  University  of  California  were  modified  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  Master  Plan  objective  of 
diverting  larger  numbers  of  lower  division  students 
to  the  community  colleges.   Several  State  Colleaes 
are  now  approaching  a  1/3  :  2/3  ratio  of  lower 
division-upper  division  enrollments. 
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7.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interchange  between  the 
segments  in  faculty  employment  and  in  the  develop 
ment  of  cooperative  research  or  service  programs. 
Library  privileges  have  been  extended  to  all 
faculty  members  of  accredited  institutions  (public 
and  private)  by  both  the  University  of  California 
and  the  State  Colleges. 

8.  The  Master  Plan  contained  five  expressed  and  one 
implicit  recommendation  about  scholarships  and 
fellowships.   All  but  one  (dealing  with  graduate 
fellowships  for  students  plannina  a  teachina 
career)  of  these  have  been  implemented.   Others 
await  action  by  the  Legislature. 

One  of  the  particularly  important  concepts  of  the  California 
Master  Plan  was  the  degree  to  which  it  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  traditional  contradiction  between  research  and  teaching. 
This  was  done  in  two  ways,  first  by  stressing  the  junior 
colleges  as  a  means  for  beginning  the  colleqiate  experience 
for  most  students,  and  secondly  by  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  State  Colleges  as  teaching  institutions . 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  enrollment  projections  used 
in  the  Master  Plan  were  too  conservative  and  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  accelerating  public  demand  for  higher  edu 
cation.   It  has  also  become  obvious  that  students  in  all 
segments  of  higher  education  now  reflect  a  much  broader  range 
of  academic  abilities,  socio-economic  backgrounds,  and  edu 
cational  ambitions  than  did  those  enrolled  at  the  time  of 
the  development  of  the  Master  Plan.   It  is  vitally  important, 
because  of  these  factors,  to  recognize  the  need  to  re-empha 
size  teaching  as  the  primary  goal  of  a  major  portion  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learninq.   However,  the  promise  of 
this  type  of  development  inherent  in  the  Master  Plan  has  been 
partially  frustrated  by  a  number  of  factors: 

1.  The  University  with  its  well-deserved  prestiqe 
as  a  center  of  learning  also  epitomizes  con 
temporary  emphasis  on  research.   Thus,  research 
activities  are  frequently  equated  with  academic 
prestige. 

2.  There  is  no  real  awareness,  on  the  part  of  many, 
of  the  necessity  for  appropriate  'teaching- 
oriented  research  in  the  State  Colleges  so  that 
they  can  develop  as  great  educational  institutions 
within  their  teaching  mission.   This  is  necessary 
because  of  the  current  emphasis  of  the  qraduate 
schools,  which  provide  most  of  the  professors. 

All  of  them  stress  research  as  a  professional  goal. 
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3.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  State  Colleaes  has  in 
tensified  the  problem  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  assimilating  and  orienting  to  the  teaching 
mission  large  numbers  of  new  faculty  each  year. 

4.  As  a  result  of  these  factors,  the  State  Colleges, 
using  basically  the  same  sources  for  faculty 

as  the  University,  have  inevitably  appeared  as 
no  better  than  "No.  2"  in  the  eyes  of  manv  of 
those  who  have  been  hired. 

Given  this  context  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  Trustees 
to  develop  in  all  respects  the  kind  of  institutions  blue 
printed  in  the  Master  Plan.   In  mv  view,  the  Master  Plan 
stresses  a  principle  which  is  absolutely  essential  if  large 
numbers  of  students  are  to  be  served  within  the  fiscal  ca 
pacity  of  the  State—the  principle  of  seamental  specializa 
tion.   Yet  this  principle  will  not  work  smoothly  unless  each 
specialty  is  deemed  to  be  of  eaual  importance  with  all  the 
others.   A  state  college  professor  with  a  teachina  mission, 
must  be  convinced,  through  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and 
all  other  appropriate  measurements,  that  his  job  is  just  as 
important  as  the  University  professor's,  which  stresses  re 
search,  and  this  concept  strengthens,  rather  than  weakens, 
the  whole  idea  of  "differentiation  of  function." 

The  complex  amalgam  of  factors — varving  from  the  lack  of 
fiscal  flexibility  to  the  fear  of  many  that  to  provide  the 
State  Colleges  with  other  than  minimal  resources  would  cause 
them  to  become  research-oriented  universities—has  had  a 
number  of  unfortunate  consequences.   For  example,  many 
faculty  members  in  the  State  Colleges  are  unhappy  with  the 
"role"  of  the  State  Colleges.   They  see  the  University  as 
enjoying  both  greater  prestige  and  support.   They  equate 
the  role  of  the  University  with  assurance  of  both  prestige 
and  support.   For  these  reasons  they  strive  to  emulate  or 
press  to  join  the  University  system  and  thus  appear  to  con 
firm  the  fears  of  legislators. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  circular  responses  to  events  will 
not  provide  the  kind  of  institutions  California  needs  to 
educate  its  teachers,  business  and  political  leaders,  public 
servants,  and  citizens.   This,  I  believe,  is  the  fundamental 
problem  in  the  approach  advanced  in  your  article  in  COMPACT. 
The  problems  arising  from  failure  properly  to  implement  the 
Master  Plan  in  terms  of  support,  fiscal  flexibility,  and 
role  development,  have,  in  my  opinion,  led  some  observers 
to  the  oversimplified  conclusion  that  some  shuffling  of  cards, 
such  as  a  reordering  of  the  structure  of  governance,  will 
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solve  the  fundamental  problems  I  describe.   The  only  ad 
vantage,  short  term  at  best,  which  might  be  achieved  by  any 
of  the  more  than  half  dozen  alternative  systems  of  Gover 
nance,  which  have  been  put  forward  recently,  would  be  the 
alleviation  that  comes  because  of  the  novelty  of  a  new 
organization. 

Unless  the  fundamental  issue  of  developing  Great  teaching 
institutions  is  faced  and  faced  sauarely,  there  will  be  a 
further  impetus  toward  the  addition  of  the  very  type  of 
research-oriented  institutions  for  which  California  has 
already  made  adequate  provision  through  the  University 
system  within  the  Master  Plan.   The  Coordinatina  Council 
study  of  faculty  research  in  the  California  State  Colleges 
illustrates  this  point  very  well.   It  states: 

"The  narrow  definition  and  seeminaly  arudging 
implications  for  State  College  research  in  the 
Donahoe  Act,  plus  the  limited  nature  of  research 
aid  made  available  to  them,  have  been  reflected 
in  outside  attitudes.   State  College  faculty  are 
held  in  University  and  legislative  circles  to  be 
of  mediocre  competence;  it  is  implied  that  any 
widespread  demands  on  their  part  for  research  aids 
would  be  presumptuous.   The  condition  is  deemed 
by  the  study  team  to  be  a  serious  factor  in  the 
California  State  College  status  problem.   Changes 
toward  correcting  those  attitudes  are  needed 
without  delay,..." 

The  following  observation  in  this  study  is  also 
pertinent: 

"Although  the  question  was  not  assigned,  the 
Claremont  study  team  remain  of  the  opinion  that  the 
three-segment  system  of  California  higher  education 
is  basically  sound  and  that  its  main  features  can 
be  preserved  despite  many  pressures." 

If  the  State  Colleges  can  be  properly  funded,  given  greater 
fiscal  flexibility,  afforded  the  opportunity  to  become  in 
volved  in  appropriate  research  compatible  with  their  teaching 
mission,  and  like  other  similar  institutions  in  the  nation, 
given  the  opportunity  to  use  the  title  "University"  for  those 
of  their  institutions  with  a  suitable  breadth  and  diversity 
of  programs  rather  than  a  research  orientation,  there  is  a 
great  possibility  that  what  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
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nation  so  desperately  need,  outstanding  teaching-oriented 
institutions,  can  emerge.   To  follow  other  suggested  patterns 
of  governance  rather  than  the  approach  envisioned  bv  the 
Master  Plan  will  destroy  this  possibility. 

One  of  the  most  significant  ways  to  strengthen  the  Master 
Plan  would  be  to  grant  additional  powers  to  the  Coordinatino 
Council  in  the  areas  of  enrollment  projection,  and  in  the 
allocating  of  the  State's  fiscal  resources.   The  present 
budget  review  process  is  most  unsatisfactory  and  much  of  it 
is  a  duplication  of  effort.   It  would  be  much  more  economical 
and  conserving  of  the  dollars  available  for  hioher  education 
if  the  Council  took  a  broader  comparative  look  at  the  State's 
resources  and  advised  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  as  to 
where  these  dollars  should  go.   I  agree,  and  have  urged  for 
some  time,  that  the  Council  should  exercise  more  "muscle" 
in  these  and  in  a  number  of  other  areas. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  present  tri-partite  system 
of  public  higher  education  is  a  quite  satisfactory  plan  and 
is  vastly  superior  to  the  single,  monolithic  super-board 
concept  or  to  the  province  plan.   Such  competition,  as  we 
now  have  between  the  seoments  is,  I  believe,  stimulating  and 
healthy.   The  absence  of  competition  and  struggle  cannot 
necessarily  be  equated  with  progress.   Peaceful  coexistence 
amongst  the  segments  might  well  be  looked  on  with  alarm,  for 
social  institutions  which  are  alive  and  serving  their  ends 
must  be  dynamic  and  aggressive.   Our  pluralistic  system  of 
higher  education  accurately  reflects  the  diversity  of 
California's  social  and  economic  structure. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  key  to  making 
California's  Master  Plan  for  Hiaher  Education  truly  effective 
lies,  not  only  in  strengthening  the  Coordinatina  Council, 
but  also  with  the  Legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
government.   They  have  not,  UP  to  th.is  point  in  time,  seen 
fit  to  implement  either  all  ot  the  Master  ^lan  recommendations 
or  the  provisions  of  the  Donahoe  Hiaher  Education  Act.   Until 
they  do,  the  segmental  governing  boards,  as  well  as  the 
Coordinating  Council,  will  continue  to  be  frustrated  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  a  smoothly  operating  system  of  higher 
education . 

I  believe  one  last  bit  of  specific  comparative  data  will 
provide  dramatic  illustration  of  our  current  operations. 
During  this  past  academic  year,  the  Board  of  Trustees  had 
before  it  approximately  100  items  for  action,  (I  have  not 
made  a  count,  but  I  presume  that  the  Board  of  Reaents  might 
have  acted  on  approximately  the  same  number  of  issues.) 
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This  figure  does  not  represent  capital  outlay  items  or  ^" 
matters  dealing  with  the  physical  development  of  campuses. 
During  this  same  period,  according  to  my  count,  the  State 
Legislature  had  before  it  nearly  600  matters  dealino  with 
higher  education — exclusive  of  the  budget  bill.   This  com 
parison  makes  it  fairly  obvious  that  the  Legislature  is 
still  exercising  major  control  over  hiaher  education.   As 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  and  until  the  governing  boards 
and/or  the  Coordinating  Council  are  allowed  more  fully  to 
exercise  their  powers,  it  is  unlikely,  in  my  judgment,  that 
any  reorganization  or  restructuring  will  produce  any  sig 
nificant  change  or  fundamental  improvement  in  the  operation 
of  higher  education  in  California. 

Sincerely, 


GSD: ja 


Glenn  S.  Dumke 
Chancellor 


cc:   Mr.  Charles  J.  Hitch 

Dr.  Sidney  W.  Brossman 

Dr.  Owen  A.  Knorr 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


INDEX  —  Glenn  S.  Dumke* 
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